In This Issue 


Policies Adopted By Metal Mine Operators 


The Crusade To Liberate Alaska 
Uncle Sam's Battle With Old Tax Cases 
One Month In Coal History 
Looking Into The Legislative Future 


Supreme Court Deals Heavy Blow 
To Government Control 


And Other Articles Covering All Angles of Washington 
News In Which The Mining Industry Is Vitally Interested 
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$250,000 EXPOSITI 


The Open Forum 
Technical discussions of mine practice and 
the every day equipment problems of mine 
superintendents and foremen. 


The interchange of knowledge is the basis of 
progress. The Open Forum discussions will 
be an interchange of opinions by mining 
and mechanical experts from all parts of 
the country. 


No set speeches—no selling at these discus- 
sions, but a liberal education in applying 
machinery to practice. 


Send your operating men to Milwaukee to 
discuss their equipment problems and to 
study the latest types of machine equip- 
ment at the Exposition. 


o American 
Mining Congress 


Equipment 
Problems 


The National Exposition of 
Mines and Mine Equipment 


Will Solve Your 


26th 


Annual Convention 


The Convention 


Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of mining 
men to formulate a Constructive Program 
for the Mining Industry. 


Industrial Cooperation as a means to secure 
industrial peace and therefore permanent 
prosperity will be a major theme of the 
Convention sessions. 


Selective immigration, the Menace of Gov- 
ernmental Paternalism, Intelligent Conser- 
vation, Wise Taxation, and Standardization 
of Mining Methods, and Equipment will be 
among the general topics discussed. 


At Milwaukee, every mining man can best 
serve his interests and those of the indus- 
try by participating in this convention. 


Standardization, Industrial Relations, Taxation, General Policies 


PLENTY OF GOOD EXHIBIT SPACES ARE 


YET AVAILABLE 


Address All Communications: 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Exposition Division. Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis- 
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“Make it Snappy!’’ 


Tio only way to punch drill steel effectively is 


to “make it snappy,” and the only way to do that 
is “The Waugh Way.” 
WAUGH Model 10 Drill Puncher drives the punch 
into the steel, straight, fast and hard, precisely 
where it belongs, and drives it out again with the 


sharp, snappy action necessary to make a clean, 
straight hole. 


THIS machine is indispensable in any blacksmith 
shop where hollow steel is worked. If you'll write 
our nearest Waugh branch office today, we'll be glad 
to send you a booklet describing it. 


Denver, Colorado 
Rock Drills, Drill Sharpeners, Hole Punchers and Portable Hoists 


San Francisco El Paso Joplin Lima New York City Melbourne 


Seranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Mexico City 
St. Louis Salt Lake City Birmingham Duluth Butte Pittsburgh Pottsville 


Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 
Agents in Canada 


Montreal elson Vancouver 
a The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Ltd. Andrews & George Company, 
Sole Agents in South Africa Sole Agents in Japan 
Life ‘okyo, Japan 


K-43 


The Waugh Way Wins 
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youre very truly, 


COMPANY 


AERO BRAND CYANIDE 


is just as thoroughly established as the 
standard at other gold and silver camps 
as it is at Golden Cycle—in the United 
States, in Mexico, Central and South 
America, Rhodesia, on the Rand, in 
Australia and New Zealand, wherever 
cyaniding is done. 


At least equal in efficiency, yet lower in price! 

Aero Brand—the new standard grade cyanide used 
throughout the world—reduces cyaniding costs to 
bed r&ck level. Always sold on the basis of con- 


tained cyanide content—it costs less delivered to 
your mill. 


American Cyanamid Company 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Efficient Drives Mean © 
Efficient Ventilation 


In thousands of places 
Morse Silent Chain Drives 
are the means behind effic- 
ient ventilation. Driving in- 
duced draft fans steadily is 
trying service, but a Morse 
Chain is always responsive. 


Driving impure air from 
the subways of New York is 
a big task, and in doing this 
work much is contributed 
by Morse Drives. 


The Morse chains illus- 
trated which vary from 100 
to 150 H. P., work in 8-hour 
shifts, transmitting power 
from 150 H. P. electric 
motors to large induced 
draft fans (capacity 16,000 
cu. ft. per min.) operated in 
connection with a boiler in- 
stallation. 


The air is dusty, tempera- 
ture between 80° and 120° F. 
and the only protection pro- 
vided for the chains is a 
sheet iron box over the top 
of each, similar to the ones 
shown underneath. 


These chains have been 


lad to sh the ad- ; 
five years—12 of them in 


Drives. daily service. 


Address Nearest Office 


Engineers Bldg. St. Louts, Mo........ 


Kansas City, Mo....Finance Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co. WINNIPEG, MAN...... 


Spring Sprocket 


DRIVES 


Our Engineers will be installed between four and No Service Too Heavy 
or Exacting for Morse 
Silent Chain Drives 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


wy \ete ATLANTA, GA...... Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN...So. 3rd St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
te Mapes GALTIMORE, MD...... .......-++ 1402 Lexington Bldg. MONTREAL...... St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glasco Reg’d 
141 Milk Street PHILADELPHIA, Franklin Trust Bldg. 

404 Commercial Bank Bldg. PriTtsBuRGH, Westinghouse Bldg 

Merchants L. & T. Bldg. San FRANCISCO, CAL....... Monadnock Bldg. 


7601 Central Ave. Toronto. .Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glasco Reg’d. 


Pin Sprocket 
“‘Morse”’ is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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VISIT THE SIVYER PLANT DURING THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 


SIVYER JS CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Send Blue Prints 


If certain parts of your product — 
which are now either cast or ham- 


mer-forged and welded — ought 


to be more effectively safeguarded - 


against failure in service, send us 
your blue prints with an explana- 
tion of your difficulties. e will 
be glad to study the problems in- 
volved and recommend possible 
solutions without obligation on 
your part, 

If some of your planing and boring 
tools require an unusual amount 
of grinding and replacement, it may 
be that there are sand and slag on 
the surface of some of the castings 
now used. T sols are keen inspect- 
ors of castings and originate many 
of the orders that come to Sivyer 
from more than a thousand miles 
away. If your usual sources « f sup- 
ply seem unable to get rid of the 
trouble, send us your blue prints of 
the parts in question, together with 
details about your difficulties. With- 
out obligation on your part we will 
study the problems of molding 
practice involved and suggest meth- 
ods for producing castings with 
uniformly good machining quality. 


SIVYER 
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ot i Two views of a bumper made 
in Swyer Electric Steel for 
. a ten-ton electric locomotive. 


| Bearing the Brunt of the 
Hardest Knocks 


HE locomotive bumper shown above illustrates 

how manufacturers of mining machinery are turn- 
ing to Sivyer Steel even in the simple cases where the 
only unusual requirement is unusual strength. The 
manufacturer using this bumper casting originally 
came to Sivyer because his machining costs were high 
for certain parts. Sivyer methods solved the many 
problems involved and gave him uniformly machin- 
able castings. In service they demonstrated such 
exceptional durability and resistance to wear that he 
now uses Sivyer Electric Steel for the sake of its 
superior strength qualities as well as for the sake of 
keeping down production costs. 


STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS 


Electric 


Steam 


Built for Every 
Type of Mine 
Service 


The Hoist is an important 
unit in the operation of a 
mine 


Proper design, good 
workmanship, good ma- 
terial make the Lidger- 
wood Hoist a reliable 


unit in your work. 


: SPEED STRENGTH ECONOMY 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Dairoit Saattle Los Angeles Cleveland Charleston, W.Va. London, England 
Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Apartado, 813, Mexico, D. F. 


_HOCKENSMITH WHEEL & MINE CAR COMPANY 


Before Purchasing Sheaves 
Consider Hockensmith 


Hockensmith Sheaves are made of the same high 
class iron as Hockensmith Wheels—strong coke 
and pig iron. There’s no scrap metal in these 
sheaves. They are made to insure maximum economy 
through long life. They are made to satisfy the 

These sheaves are made in outside diameters from discriminating super whe thet pe 
6 to 12 inches and widths from 4 to 6 inches. Hub is is more important than purchase price. Yet their 
either plain or self-oiling. Stand is of one piece cast purchase price compares favorably with the prices 
iron. of other similar products. 


HOCKENSMITH 


WHEEL & MINE CAR CO. 


PENN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
Any pipe carrying 
hot water or conden 
Van Stoning fat ondensate 
Byers Pipe OF steam 


Throwshs the pestecsinnef apectel is subject to severe corrosive attack. It there- 
equipment, Byers pipe can now be fore pays you to specify and install Byers pipe 
easily Van Stoned. Specifications 


for Byers pipe with Van Stone for steam drips, drains and return lines as 
joints, can therefore be economi- 


ioily filled. Detailed information well as for blow-offs, soot blower piping and 
on request. hot water supply or circulating lines. 


The economy amounts to more than the 
mere saving of the pipe itself, for failures 
spell loss of production, idle time of workers, 
and replacement expense which amounts to 
many times the bare pipe cost. 


Byers Bulletin No. 38 “The Installation Cost of Pipe” 
contains cost analyses of various pipe systems, with notes 
on corrosive conditions in different kinds of service. 


Send for copy. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Established 1864 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO TULSA 
LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND HOUSTON 


Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 
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Now for 


Jones-Belmont = | | “An improved cell that 


Cha 


tures and eliminates all 


MACHINE ; ee | the bad ones inherent 


to flotation machines 
generally.” 


Bulletin 1822 | Send for Copy 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS PROoOUCTS 
Electrical Machinery Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Steam Turbines Saga 
Gos nd Oi Engine ru Chie. LM 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 


Mining Machinery MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 
District Offices in All Leading Cities. 


‘Les chen Wire Ropes“ 


~Aerial Wire Rope 
“Are! ‘Dependable, af at" all “Ties Even Under Bad Cond) 


n business since 1857 


Leschen & Sons 


“Rope Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Does Your Compressor Meet 


Vo/ume Demands 7 


Type “XCB” Comaennns will deliver auto- 
matically full, 34, 14, 14 or no load, depend- 
ing upon the DEMAND for air. 


Reduction in power secured by this Control 
is practically in proportion to the air volume 
delivered. 


Other “XCB” features include I-R Plate 
inlet and discharge valves; efficient inter- 


The 5-Step Clearance Control automatically regulates the “XCB” Com- 
pressor’s output to take care of varying air requirements. 


Send for copy of Bulletin No. 3042 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, 11 Broadway, New York 


cooler ; automatic lubrication; and enclosed 
rigid main frame. 


These Compressors can be furnished with 
or without electric motor (AC or DC) of 
standard design and provided with suit- 
able starter. When asking for further 
details on electric motor-driven units please 


give full information as to current condi- 
tions. 


Offices in all Principal Domestic and Foreign Cities 


For Canada, refer Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited, 260 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Ing ersoll-Rand 


738-C 
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electrical, rope, barbed, plain, nails, 
tacks, spikes, bale-ties, hoops, springs, 


netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 


gates, trolley wire, rail bonds, flat wire (strip steel), piano 


wire, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wire, screw stock, 


concrete reinforcement. Aerial Tramways. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 


LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 


Prospecting Drills 


Engineering and Equipment 

q “EMPIRE” PLACER 

3 Gold and Tin Dredges Mining Equipment 
“EMPIRE” SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 


Works 


ss. NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY | 
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line ruptures. 


valves made. 


Also made in plain 
non-return style for 
protecting the boil- 
ers only. Angle, 
globe and elbow 
pattern, 
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Valves that Safeguard 
Life and Property” 


GOLDEN -ANDERSON 


Patent Automatic Double - Cushioned 
Triple -Acting and Non - Return Valves 
Ist. Prevent expensive shut-downs—Automatically close in case of boiler or steam 


2nd. Make back flow of steam impossible. 

3rd. Equalize pressure between boilers, automatically—quickly pay for them- 
selves in reduced coal bills alone. 

4th. Absolutely protect men inside of “dead” boilers. 

5th. Valves fitted with “Double Corliss” dashpots. Absolutely cushion valve— 
no hammering or sticking. 

6th. Provide for every contingency by ‘“‘automatic” testing in service feature— 
valves closed from floor to remote points. 

7th. Heaviest and most correct mechanically constructed and operated automatic 


“No Shut-Down When 


a Tube Bursts” 


410 


DOUBLE EXTRA HEAVY VALVES 
ORDERED BY THE LARGE 
eum IRON AND STEEL COMPANIES 


“Hosts of References” —Every Valve with an Absolute Guarantee 


Golden-Anderson Pat. 

Cushioned Combined 

Throttle and Auto- 

matic Engine Stop 
Valve 


1, Can be operated 
by electricity from 
distant points, insur- 
ing instant checking 
of steam to runaway 
engine, or any part 
of the entire plant 
piping system. 

2. Equipped with 
double Corliss Dash Pots. No chattering, 
pounding or sticking is possible. 

3. Double extra heavy construction; oc- 
cupy minimum head room. 


4, Sizes up to 20 inches. 


Golden-Anderson 
Automatic Cushioned 
Water Regulating 

Valves 


for high or low pres- 
sure service are a neces- 
sity for modern water 
works and railroads. 

Positive in action and 
perfectly cushioned 
both in opening and 
closing. 

Will maintain a con- 
start pressure regard- 
less of the voluine of 
the initial flow. 

When fitted with elec- 
trical attachment valve can be instantly 
opened to full area from any number of 
distant points, thus insuring full pressure 
in case of fire, etc. 

Sizes to 30 in. 


Golden-Anderson Patent 
Automatic Controlling 
Altitude Valves 
For auto- 
matically 
maintaining 
uniform stage 
of water in 
tank, reservoir 
or standpipes. ‘ 
Doing away 
with the an- 
noyance of 
loats or fix- 
or 
‘ outside. pe- 
Sizes to 30 in. cially adapted 
for water works and railroads. 
‘three ways of closing these valves: 
1. Automatically by water. 
2. By electricity, if desired. 
3. By hand. 


Golden-Anderson 
Pat. Automatic 
Float Valves 


1. Accurately 
control the water 
in open tanks, 
hot wells, reser- 
voirs, etc., be- 
tween two fixed 
limits, 

2. Cushioned 
by both water 
and air. No metal-to-metal seating, pound- 
ing, sticking or chattering. 

3. Can be regulated to operate quickly or 
slowly on High or Low Pressures. Float 


Angle or 
Strht. Way) 
up to 80 in. 


swivels to any angle desired. 

4. Construction Heavy Iron Body Bronze 
mounted. Virtually indestructible, due to 
service. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
Cushioned Water Relief Valves 
Automatically Relieve Excess Pressure— 
Prevent Stress, Strain 
and Bursting Mains 


Essentials of a dur- 
able economic and reli- 
able relief valve are 
first-class material and 
workmanship, cor rect 
mechanical construction 
and operation, with no 
metal-to-metal seats, 
and perfect air and 
water cushioning to 
avoid shock or hammer 
on the various pres- 
sures, all of Golden-An- 
derson. Patent Auto- 
matic Cushion Water 
Relief Valve. Sizes to 30 in. 

Angle and Globe Patterns 


Golden-Anderson 
Patent Automatic Double Cushioned Check 
Valve 


Auto matically 
prevents reverse 
flow of pressure. 

Perfectly cush- 
ioned to prevent 
shock or hammer. 
Especially adapted 
for water works 
to prevent disas- 
trous reverse flow 
of pressure due to 
pumps stopping. 

Arranged so that 
quick or slow 
operating may be 
obtain 
Angle or Globe 


Sizes to 30 in. 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 1216 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Zinc —Anaconda Electric 


99.9% PURE ELECTROLYTIC ZINC 


Produced at the refineries of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company at Great Falls and Anaconda, Montana 


Pig Lead—International (I L R Co) 


DESILVERISED, COMMON AND CORRODING 


Produced at the refineries of the International 
Lead Refining Company at East Chicago, Ind. 


Arsenic, Copper Sulphate, Nickel Salts, Selenium, Tellurium 


SALES AGENT 


UNITED METALS SELLING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN LOCOMOTIVES 


If you will write us, a representa- 


tive will explain the Transverse 
Equalizer—what it does and how 
it does it. 


Let a Goodman salesman tell you 
about the TRANSVERSE 
EQUALIZER. 


With a Transverse Equalizer your 
locomotive pulls a bigger load, 
stays on the track, is easy riding, 
and saves money in reduced main- 
tenance costs. 


The Equalizer is hidden beneath 
the cover of a Goodman locomotive, 
where it does its work quietly and 
without attention. You would 
never know it was there but for the 
improvement in the performance. 
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DAILY 
INFORMATION 


SER VICE 


A service that isindispensable 
if you are a mine executive. 


A daily chronicle of all mi- 

{ning news emanating from 
the National Capital — the 
place that controls your 
business destiny 


This service is now being is- 
sued to a large clientele, 
thoroughly satisfied with its 
value, at a cost trivial to the 
importance of the informa- 
tion. 


For full information write: 


THE 
AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS 


SUITE 841 MUNSEY BUILDING 
Washington, District of Columbia 


THE 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


709-717 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FOR THE MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM 
CYANIDE 
96-98% 


CYANOGEN CONTENT 51-52% 


ZINC DUST 


HIGH PRECIPITATING EFFICIENCY 
GRADE 


SODIUM 
SULPHIDE 


60-62% CONCENTRATED FUSED 


» 
and other Chemicals 
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These Accessories are Important! 
Select them with Care 


E SURE that the du Pont label is on your blasting 

accessories as well as on the explosives themselves— 
for the finest explosives made will not deliver maximum 
effect unless used with the best detonators and accessories. 
The experience of 121 years enables the du Pont Company 
to offer the most efficient and economical accessories for 
every class of explosives work. 


Blasting Caps Electric Blasting Caps 
Delay Electric Fuse 

Blasting Caps Delay Electric 
Blasting Machines Igniters 
Galvanometers Rheostats 
Leading Wires Cap Crimpers 
Tamping Bags Thawing Kettles 


Write for Blasting Accessories Catalog containing description of above 
accessories and practical information about their use. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Explosives Department 
Wilmington - Delaware 


Branch Offices: 


Birmingham . Ala. Huntington, W. Va. St. Louis . . Mo. 
Boston .. Mass. Kansas City . Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 
Buffalo .. N.Y. New York . N.Y. Scranton . . Pa. 
Chicago... Pittsburgh . . Pa. Seattle . « Wash. 
Denver .. Colo. Portland . « Ore. Spokane . . Wash. 
Duluth . . Minn. Springfield . . II. 


Du Pont Products Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 


In Dollars 
and Cents 


Install them—then forget about 


them: 


That, in a nutshell, is the result 
of using mine cars equipped with 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 


For a Timken Bearing-equipped 
mine car, because of its large, 
dirt-proof grease enclosures, 
requires lubricating only once a 
year. Forty to sixty cents allowed 
for cost of grease each year per 
car, and fifteen cents a year for 
labor for greasing, covers every 


lubricating expense. 


Install Timkens, grease them 
once a year, adjust them easily 
and quickly every two or three 
years when wear does occur— 
and the rest of the time you 
forget about them. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co 
CANTON, OHIO 


©1923, By The T R B Co, Canton, O 
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A NEW LABOR TREND 


F WE ARE to give credence to newspaper reports, 

the dissatisfaction that is growing among the mem- 
Le: of organized labor is taking a trend that is 
more hopeful than ever before in the history of the labor 
movement. Antipathy to the much heralded higher- 
wages, shorter-hours, minimum-production theory is 
growing steadily. One of the first evidences was the 
creation of the Beech Grove Employes Association at 
Beech Grove, Ind., organized for the purpose of maxi- 
mum production. Also witness the increase in em- 
ployes’ stock holdings in great enterprises, the phe- 
nomenal growth of building and loan and savings inst1- 
tutions; the tendency of workers to buy their homes. 
And now we have ‘‘brotherhood’’ banks. 

The trend of events would seem to indicate that the 
workers are doing a great amount of independent think- 
ing. Thinking that is independent of absentee paid 
labor organizers whose program and propaganda have 
brought the problems of labor no nearer a solution, but 
instead have brought an unprecedented number of 
strikes, loss of wages, dissatisfaction and discomforts, 
not to the workers and their families alone, but more 
particularly to the American public. 

The new thought that is taking root in the minds of 
labor is that in the course of time all of the world’s 
money passes through its hands, and that if it holds 
for investment purposes a portion of every dollar that 
comes to it, eventually it will control an enormous capi- 
tal of its own. The time may not be far distant when 
labor by the exercise of thrift, sound business judgment, 
and other legitimate measures will control the capital 
which insures its employment. 

A continually increasing number of workers are find- 
ing that direct negotiation with their employers, which 
automatically eliminates continual assessments, costly 
strikes, and the loss of time and pay, will accomplish 
more satisfactory results than coercion through the use 
of destructive measures or organized strikes. Individ- 
ual workers are beginning to realize that organized dic- 
tation on their part is just as harmful and just as ineffi- 
eacious as organized dictation would be on the part of 
employers. Whether this condition is brought about 
through direct negotiation, employes, representation, 
fundamentally sound organization of employes, or 
through mutual cooperation is immaterial. The result 
will be the same, and the situation is daily but slowly 
evolving along sound lines. 

The Division of Industrial Cooperation of the Ameri- 
ean Mining Congress, in urging cooperation as a basis 
for solving the industrial relations situation, seeks the 
establishment of sound principles as the basis for nego- 
tiations. These principles are not those which will give 
to one side or the other a whip hand to be used as selfish 
motives may dictate. They are principles which recog- 


nize the absolute dependence of employer and employe 


upon each other and upon the success of the enterprise 
from which both gain their livelihood. Upon such a 
basis of peaceable settlement all labor disputes can be 
accomplished. 


IT MUST BE STOPPED 


OUNTING TAXES and growing indebtedness 
M: state and local governments was pronounced 

the greatest national menace with which the 
country is confronted at this time by President Hard- 
ing in his address at Salt Lake City, Utah, on Septem- 
ber 26, in which he outlined the national situation with 
relation to taxation and expenditure. 


The President quoted statisties showing that whereas 
the cost of the federal government is being steadily re- 
dueed, the cost of state and local governments is being 
just as steadily inereased year by year until, in spite of 
the enormous burden imposed by the federal govern- 
ment for the purpose of paying for the war and paying 
interest on the war debt, state and loeal taxes in 1922 
represented 60 percent of all taxes paid. Included in 
the President’s caleulations were the states of Arizona, 
Michigan and Minnesota, where mining enterprises have 
received the special consideration of tax-levying officials 
in their search. for additional revenues. 

Resolutions of past conventions of the American Min- 
ing Congress have called attention to the evils of grow- 
ing tax levies and publie indebtedness of state and local 
governments in no uncertain terms. The Mrintne Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL repeatedly has scored the attitude of 
politicians who press for expenditures helpful to their 
own interests and of public officials who permit extrava- 
gance and waste of publie funds and fail to resist the 
demands of spenders who insist upon appropriations be- 
yond legitimate publie needs. The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Tax Association also contained an article recently 
which dealt foreefully with and recognized the serious- 
ness of this issue, and this bulletin editorially stated that 
““despite the gravity of the situation there is a deplor- 
able lack of genuinely constructive achievement in 
attacking the problem.’’ 

The mining industry particularly has suffered from 
increased state and local tax burdens occasioned by the 
unrestrained tendeney of state and local governments 
to ineur publie obligations without regard to the enor- 
mous tax burdens that must be imposed in order to 
extinguish such obligations. The mining industry also 
has had its tax burdens inereased in order to supply 
revenues to meet the orgy of profligate spending which 
has gripped many of the mining states. Therefore, the 
President’s warning and counsel to ‘‘units of govern- 
ment into which the federal government never in- 
trudes,’’ is encouraging and timely. 
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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS 


F THE GOVERNMENT ever undertakes to own 
|= operate the railroads what guarantees will ship- 

pers and the general public have that they will be 
operated efficiently and economically? If they should 
not be operated efficiently, the experiment would be far 
more costly than the merchant marine fiasco or the farce 
in government control staged by the United States Rail- 
road Administration. 

The success and efficiency of any public service agency 
is tested in part by the service which it renders and in 
part by its economical operation. Advocates of govern- 
ment ownership cite the few instances where municipal- 
owned street railways and electric light and power 
plants have been operated successfully at a low cost. 
But government ownership and operation of the vast 
network of railway lines which threads every portion 
of the country is an entirely different proposition. The 
field is so broad, the undertaking so vast, and the fac- 
tors to be dealt with so intricate that, by comparison, 
there is no analogy between the great transportation 
systems of the nation and the small, almost insignificant, 
municipal publie service enterprises. 

Suppose the government, by some method still ob- 
scure even to the advocates of government ownership, 
should take over the railroads. 
responsibility rest for their efficient operation, their eco- 
nomical management, the coordination of their units, 
the expansion of their facilities, the extension of their 
lines, and formulation of their policies? Would this 
unparalleled responsibility be placed in the hands of the 
employe’s unions, or the leaders of political parties, or 
politicians having no experience in railroad manage- 
ment and operation, or railroad executives who at pres- 
ent control the destinies of the roads, or shippers whose 
products form the major portion of the railroad tonnage, 
or a combination of all of these, or what would be the 
plan or policy of a federal administration in determining 
what man or group of men should bear this responsi- 
bility? And what consideration would that portion of 
the general public receive which does not belong to any 
of the classes mentioned? Would the federal adminis- 
tration be controlled by political factors in the selec- 
tion of railroad managements? 

These questions are worthy of consideration. Eff- 
cient and economical operation of railroads by the gov- 
ernment can not be assured. Efficiency and integrity 
of employes can not be guaranteed. The possibility of 
political control can not be eliminated. The continua- 
tion of benefits gained from the genius of private initia- 
tive can not be expected. The experiment which would 
be a fair test is too dangerous to be considered lightly. 
Let all who favor government ownership and opera- 
tion, who have no selfish interest to promote and no 
ulterior motive to satisfy, investigate and ascertain for 
themselves how sluggishly the several government de- 
partments function. Let the efficiency of both executives 
and employes be determined and let the conditions which 
are found to exist be compared with conditions which 
prevail in the general and branch offices of the railroads, 
manufacturing enterprises, and other private establish- 
ments. Is any other test necessary? 

In theory government ownership may seem practi- 
cable; but in practice difficulties are encountered which 
the theory does not anticipate or comprehend. In 
theory, government ownership would inspire employes 
with loyalty and a desire to give the best possible serv- 
ice to the railroads; but in practice it is found that 
loyalty and efficiency soon become dormant and em- 
ployes become mere automatons without inspiration or 
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initiative. In theory, the government would place the 
railroads in the hands of transportation experts; but 
in practice it will be found that political expediency 
more often influences federal appointments than merit, 
ability and ingenuity. The potential dangers, which 
are so patent in considering the question of government 
ownership of railroads, are so great that there is little 
reason to fear public sanction of such an experiment. 


A GROSS INACCURACY 


OMMENTS BY the United Mine Workers on the 
( subject of depletion are an important feature of 

their statement to the United States Coal Com- 
mission on anthracite accounting and finance. These 
comments indicate that the workers’ representatives who 
prepared the statement are not entirely familiar with 
the subject and that they either do not know the facts 
or else deliberately misrepresented the situation. They 
charge, for example, that it is a matter of record that 
extensive revaluations and appraisals have taken place 
from time to time in the book values of coal lands and 
other mine properties for the purpose of boosting de- 
pletion rates, and that ‘‘a ruling of the federal income 
tax department, which permitted revaluations as of 
March, 1913, has greatly stimulated this practice.’’ The 
‘‘ruling’’ referred to is not a ruling of the income tax 
unit, but is the law; and revaluations or appraisals are 
not fictitious values, but are the ascertainment of actual 
worth. The ascertainment of values as of March 1, 1913, 
is required by law, not only in connection with mining 
properties, but as to all properties—manufacturing, 
agricultural, timber, railroad, residential, business, or 
other class of property owned by taxpayers prior to 
March 1, 1913—on which depreciation or depletion must 
be computed. 

Special reference is made to revaluations on account 
of ‘‘discoveries’’ which have been ‘‘written into the 
books of the anthracite companies.’’ This undoubtedly 
has reference to that section of the federal tax law which 
provides for the allowance of a ‘‘discovery value’’ for 
depletion purposes in case of a discovery of a mine, or 
an oil or gas well subsequent to March 1, 1913. It is 
sufficient to say that there is not known to be a single 
instance where the income tax unit has allowed discovery 


value in the case of a coal mine, either anthracite or 
bituminous. 


The allowance of depletion based on discovery value 
simply places the discoverer, who risks time, skill and 
fortune in searching for new mineral, oil and gas de- 
posits, on a par with the producer who has some other 
basis of valuation for depletion under the income tax 
law; but it has not affected producers of coal since no 
new deposits of coal have been discovered during the 
period to which the provision for discovery applies. 

It may be contended that the discovery of conditions 
which increase or decrease tonnage estimates and which 
may be considered in making a revaluation or appraisal, 
is what is referred to by the mine workers’ represen- 
tatives, in which case the effect as a general rule would 
be either to increase the life of the mine and lower the 
annual depletion rate or decrease the life of the mine 
and inerease the annual depletion rate; but in either 
event the value of the investment to be returned through 
depletion would be the same. 

Correct estimation of the March 1, 1913, value for 
depletion, according to law, is merely the ascertainment 
of what price the property would bring if offered by 
a willing seller to a willing purchaser for cash. It is not 
a value which can be inflated at will, but is a fixed 
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‘ amount; and when this value is exhausted, the deple- 

tion deduction ceases. No matter how many revalua- 
tions may be made and no matter how many times ton- 
nage estimates may be revised, the value to be returned 
ultimately through depletion or depreciation is the value 
determined and established by the income tax unit as 
the value existing on March 1, 1913. In this connection 
it should be remembered that in basing depletion on the 
value of March 1, 1913, Congress merely allowed the 
mines the same basic date of valuation that applies to 
all other classes of taxpayers; and that Congress, in 
recognizing the principle of depletion of wasting assets, 
gave no unfair advantage to mining enterprises, but pro- 
vided for the mines a deduction representing the return 
of the value of investment similar to that provided in 
the form of depreciation and obsolescence to manufac- 
turers, railroads, public utilities, and other classes of 
taxpayers, industries and enterprises. The inaccuracy 
of the statements of the United Mine Workers regarding 
coal valuations and depletion is so patent that further 
analysis is unnecessary. 


POLITICAL SPENDTURIFTS 


NE GREAT TROUBLE with men in public life is 
6) that their list of essentials grows entirely too fast. 

They must have things, for the public, for which 
the public cannot afford to pay. They are, therefore, 
forcing the nation to live, in a public sense, beyond its 
means. They are political spendthrifts. 

One grave mistake now being made is in contrasting 
the expenditures in these times of relative peace with 
those in times of admitted war. Such a method of think- 
ing and acting is essentially characteristic of the spend- 
thrift. In private life, such men assume that if they 
have spent several thousands of dollars to save the life 
of the mother of the children, they must be able to spend 
half that much for an automobile. By such twisted 
reasoning, they contrast a dire and grievous necessity 
with an act of mere waste or extravagance. 

The solid men in our banking community are begin- 
ning to find that America, in a public sense, is spending 
beyond its means. Of course, we can raise the money 
which the governments—local, state and national—are 
spending but it is true that we are paying far too high 
a price for the money which thus filters away. Our 
conservative bankers are becoming outspoken on the 
subject. In plain and severe phrases they warn us of 
the consequences of this course, if it shall be persisted 
in. They point out with particularity that by our pres- 
ent policy we are forcing our best men to work for the 
government rather than for the enrichment of them- 
selves and the nation. Instead of putting the wealth 
they create into a surplus, they are paying it out as 
taxes and then see the money raised by taxation squan- 
dered on all sort of foolish enterprises. 

This exhibition causes men of ingenuity and enter- 
prise to try to conceal their earnings from the publicans. 
As they do so, they invest them in tax free securities. 
This, however, only causes the political extravagance to 
express itself in new form. That is, the ready sale of 
the latter teaches the states and the municipalities that 
such money is easily obtained. Thus, they borrow the 
money with which to indulge their extravagances. They 
spend the state’s capital rather than its income. 

As this sort of thing pyramids, the bankers say that 
the tax burden becomes so heavy that already it is ab- 
sorbing 40 percent of the wealth which, annually, the 
whole nation creates. And it is in the latter direction 
that the greatest danger lies. Conservative bankers, 
like Mr. Blair, of Detroit, declare that already it is 
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becoming difficult to raise the new capital which every 
business needs to keep it growing normally. Mr. Blair, 
in a report as chairman of the committee on taxation 
of the Michigan Bankers Association, declares that at 
the rate we are dissipating the newly created wealth, 
we will soon have deprived the country of the power to 
increase its wealth. His report stops on the brink of 
prophecy, but it is obvious after we have caught his 
thought that we are rushing toward national stagnation, 
due to the extravagances of the present political genera- 
tion. 

As one reads through Mr. Blair’s report the method 
by which the money filters out of the hands of the 
government becomes obvious. It seems, mostly, to go 
to pay the salaries of men employed by government to 
do things which could as easily be dispensed with. That 
is a well-known trait of the spendthrift. Such gentle- 
men do things and buy things which are not needed and 
which only satisfy a passing whim. 

If we stand confronted by the fact that our govern- 
mental expenditures are stunting the nation’s growth 
in wealth and if it proved that these expenditures are 
due to the employment by government of men to do 
unnecessary things, the sober common sense of the 
people will quickly correct that fault. 

It is appropriate that this sentiment should have come 
from the bankers of Michigan. They know by extended 
experience what it means to translate natural resources 
into national wealth. Michigan’s forests have done much 
to enrich the nation. Its iron and copper deposits are 
still pouring wealth into the national coffer. The Michi- 
gan bankers, with these object lessons daily before them, 
know what it means to create wealth. Also, they know 
the amount of capital necessary to keep these enterprises 
healthy and growing. If these trained Michigan bankers 
see that our political extravagances are endangering 
such enterprises, it is time for the remainder of the 
country to awaken to the danger. 


It is not a pleasant task for a citizen to take his gov- 


ernment to task. For that reason Mr. Blair’s action has 
risen to the level of a great public service. 


STRUGGLING FOR EXPRESSIONS 


OLY WRIT has a saying to the effect that if the 
Hu shall try to lead the blind, they will both 

fall into the ditch. One is reminded of that say- 
ing frequently these days when gentlemen who follow 
political pursuits call together the men of business and 
undertake to teach them to work to a given economic 
purpose. It is true that the business men want to know 
what to do. They are struggling for a new kind of ex- 
pression. The doubt is as to whether the public men can 
help them to find it. 

The fact is that these days political gentlemen are 
peculiarly lacking in organized unity of action or pur- 
pose. They seem wholly unable to agree either upon 
what should be done or upon the best method of doing 
it. Indeed, the political parties—as Mr. Justice Taft 
was won’t to say—have become a reminiscence. The 
virile thing once called a party has disappeared so com- 
pletely that but few remain who from experience can 
define it accurately. Even so, one hears much, these 
days about the possibility of a third political party. 
One gets thereby the impression that but two political 
parties exist. As a matter of fact, an almost infinite 
variety of political parties is constantly in action. A 
new party is formed, these days, with the raising of 
almost every new question which challenges political 
attention. No one calls it the coal party, the railroad 
party, the agricultural party or what not but just the 
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same these pasties exist. Their adherents may wear 
outwardly the label of one of the old and recognized 
parties. In fact, they decide the questions at issue with- 
out consideration for the declarations of the organized 
parties on that subject. Men in public life consider 
themselves to be free agents. They make their affiliations 
on political questions to express their personal points 
of view. To such men parties do not exist, or if they 
do, they are mere extemporations. 

Such actions are perfectly expressive of a republie. 
Such actions are germane to a truly representative form 
of government. Therefore, and in that respect, we now 
have for a little while, a true republic. However, in the 
old sense, this spells political anarchy. It means the 
death of all established parties. It involves the creation 
of a new party to meet every new issue. 

When gentlemen in public life are involved in that 
sort of a quagmire, it strikes one as ridiculous when they 
eall their business brethren together and to attempt to 
instruct them in the theory and practice of cooperation. 
The old saying ‘‘physician heal thyself’’ might easily 
apply. If these political gentlemen can teach business 
men how to work together they ought, with equal facility, 
be able to organize their own forces to the end that 
political parties are restored. 

It is doubtful whether either side of this interesting 
question can really instruct the other. Each group is 
confronted by difficulties which are peculiarly its own. 
It will have to solve them. And, the solution will be the 
most sound if found by the members of the group most 
thoroughly grounded in the knowledge cf the situation. 

That is, the political gentlemen are struggling for a 
new kind of expression. They want the people to rule; 
they want the people to rule through them; and they 
want, in elections, the help of parties.* In this confusion, 
they have to decide whether they want a true republic, 
such as was outlined in the constitution, in which they 
represent only a given constituency or whether they 
want political parties which were not contemplated by 
that document and which so broaden and particularize 
the constituency. 

The gentlemen who are in business have similarly to 
solve a great problem. They too are seeking a new kind 
of expression. They want to work out those methods by 
which they can come to a focus upon certain aspects of 
their business without doing anything to impair the com- 
_petitive spirit of their particular commercial enterprise. 

The two things are alike in one particular only. Both 
are seeking a new expression. Beyond that, they diverge 
sharply. When the political gentlemen therefore aban- 
don their own great problem to concern themselves 
actively with the affairs and struggles of the business 
groups, one comes pretty near to reaching the conclusion 
that they are trying to dodge a bothersome issue at home 
by rushing into what seems to be a less acs ataai situa- 
tion in the neighboring yard. 


THE INVISIBLE ENEMY 


HEN ONE, on a mountain trail, comes into a 

W clearing and looks back, he may be pleased with 

the prospect; again, he may realize that a 
thoughtless act of his has started a forest fire. The coal 
industry has come into a clearing. It is now looking 
back. It is getting an eagle’s view of its path. And 
those who see clearly are quite thoughtful. 

For years, coal men have been disturbed by the con- 
trast between their mounting investments and their 
small returns. The tendency to indulge in post mor- 
tems is strong in the human mind. The coal men in- 
dulged. They saw the discrepancy. They had to ex- 
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plain it. And, the phrase which came most readily to 
their tongues was: ‘‘There are too many mines.’’ They 
used that phase. They repeated it to everybody. And, 
since repetition is reputation, the coal industry got the 
reputation of being over developed. 

The more coal men thought on that subject, the more 
they discussed it. And, the more they discussed it, the 
clearer became their conviction that the solution was 
beyond their reach; that they needed help. 

When anybody sticks his head out of an American 
window and yells for help, he usually gets it—of some 
sort. But, if the trouble happens to be a fire, the willing 
helper may be a fireman or he may be merely somebody 
who wants to steal the spoons. The coal men were in no 
mood to be discriminating or discerning. They wanted 
help. They yelled for held. And, even after the help 
came, they still kept the noise going. 

However, the possibility that the bureau drawers and 
silver closet have been rifled is not alarming. Stolen 
goods usually end at the pawnbroker’s and can be re- 
covered by the police. It is not the visible but the invis- 
ible loss and damage which really hurts. Due to the 
mere act of calling for help, some of the moral fiber 
of the industry has gone. It, at times, seems to lack 
some of the virility and the self respect it once had. 
It posed as a pauper. It got into the mood for being 
a pauper. And it had played the part for so long it 
had to apologize when, suddenly, it found itself no 
longer a public charge. 

It is no crime in America to make money. It is not 
even an offense against good public policy to become 
rich honestly. On the contrary, if you look at it in the 
right light, to be prosperous and wealthy is really to be 
helpful to the state. Every nation prides itself on its 
wealth. Every nation wants to have financial resources 
upon which it can fall back in case of need. It was our 
pride that during the war we had the money with which 
to pay our own bills and those of other nations. 

Besides, to become rich is our national ambition. It 
has been so from the beginning. The novelists gener- 
ally breathe the spirit of a people. All of our novelists 
are at their best when painting vivid pictures of young 
men who struggled from nothing into great fortune. 

It is our national pride that such things can happen in 
our country; that we have so far, kept this door of 
opportunity wide open. So we glory in our wealth. 
We take pride in the men who, in the terrible battle 
with difficulties, win the big prize. 

Why, then, in a nation with that ambition and that 
ideal, should our coal men be apologetic about their 
success in making some money? It is not because they 
are out of keeping with the American spirit; they are 
in thorough accord with it. It is not because they have 
done anything dishonest. It is never dishonest to sell 
anything for the price which the other man volunteers 
to pay. It is not because they have done anything dis- 
graceful, disloyal or even immoral. None of these things 
enter into the coal case. Why, then, are the coal men 
to apologize when found with two dollars to rub against 
each other in their pockets. 


If you want the true psychology of their present-day 
attitude, you have to go back to the days when they were 
all pleading that ‘‘there are too many mines.’’ That 
sort of propaganda did not affect the public in the least. 
What it did was to brand the coal men themselves. It 
seared their souls. It made them mental paupers. It is 
that old mood which still clings to them today. It causes 
them to apologize when found with money in their 
pockets. That is the invisible enemy of the coal industry. 
It is sapping its strength, its courage and its self respect. 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


Not only a thorough tribute, 


but a strong embodiment 


by truth and sincerity 


of the impressions created 


METAL MINE OPERATORS DISCUSS PRESSING PROBLEMS 


Conference of Western Division af American Mining Congress Provides 
Opportunity to Deal Solidly With Problems Confronting the Industry— 
Many Interesting Addresses Delivered 


thought of metal mine operators, 

the annual conference of the West- 

ern Division of the American Mining 
Congress at San Francisco, June 11 and 
12, resulted in a definite expression of 
policies concerning problems confronting 
the operators. This expression took the 
form of a series of un- 
usually strong resolutions. 
The resolutions com- 
mittee, appointed at the 
opening of the sessions on 
Monday, June 11, was 
composed of the following 
members: George Stahl, 
Colorado, chairman; A. G. 
Mackenzie, Utah; M. B. 
Tomblin, Colorado; Rave- 
nal MacBeth, Idaho; Ed- 
win Higgins, California, 
and Sidney Norman, 
Washington. James F. 
Callbreath, Secretary of 
the American Mining Con- 
gress, took part in the 


Bees COHESION of the 


Senator Oddie replied as follows: 

“Your telegram received. Gold and sil- 
ver commission deeply appreciates in- 
terest of your membership and assur- 
ances of support. We are working hard 
to have errors of Treasury Department 
corrected.” 

Following an official welcome by Gov- 


perity, it was emphasized, the following 
necessities must be gained: 

Additional capital for investment. 

Material at a cost which will make 
mining profitable. 

A plentiful supply of labor. 

Better cooperation between employer 
and employe. 

Relief from oppressive 
legislation. 

The drive against un- 
warranted legislative re- 
strictions was launched 
by the expression of close 
observers in addresses be- 
fore the convention. In 
this connection, Edwin 
Higgins, newly-elected 
vice-chairman of the board 
of governors, declared that 
“the industry must be fos- 
tered and not burdened by 
destructive and oppressive 
legislation.” 

Continuing, Mr. Higgins 
said: 


committee’s deliberations 
in an advisory capacity. 
Under unanimous con- 
currence, the following 
telegram was sent to Sen- 
ator T. L. Oddie, chairman 
of the Senate Gold and Sil- 
ver Inquiries Commission: 


“The Western Division of American 
Mining Congress representing all metal 
producing states of the West in confer- 
ence at San Francisco today extends its 
best wishes to the commission through 
you. It hopes that the deliberations will 
lead to speedy solution of the difficulties 
which now confront the producers of 
precious metals to the end that a new era 
of prosperity may be brought to all the 
West. It also suggests that the matter 
of withdrawal of over fourteen million 
ounces of silver allocated to subsidiary 
coinage by Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Gilbert must in its last analysis 
rest upon the judicial interpretation of 
the law itself, and that the proper courts 
of the United States be asked to pass 
upon the question without delay. We 
make the unequivocal assertion that sil- 
ser producers of the West want nothing 
more and will be satisfied with nothing 
less than their full rights under the law 
and merely demand disinterested inter- 
pretation to the end that the nation may 
be allowed to keep exact faith with silver 
miners with whom a solemn contract was 


entered at the time the Pittman act was 
passed.” 


DISCUSSED MINING ISSUES 


Members of the Board of Governors of the Western Division of the 
American Mining Congress, and of the Department of Mines and 
Mining of the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, gathered on the 
steps of the State Capitol at Sacramento, Calif., prior to opening of 


joint convention in the Assembly Chambers on June 13, 1923. 


ber of Commerce Photo) 


ernor William Richardson of California, 
on behalf of the state Representative 
Charles F. Curry, chairman of the House 
Committee on Territories discussed fed- 
eral mining legislation and scored the 
system of bureaucracy existing in admin- 
istration of Alaska’s affairs. Charles H. 
Dunton spoke on “Mother Lode.” James 
F. Callbreath; Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, analyzed the sil- 
ver situation. 


NEEDS OF INDUSTRY 


George A. Stahl presented the needs 
of the mining industry of Colorado to the 
attention of the conference. Sidney Nor- 
man outlined the disastrous effects of 
blue-sky legislation. Judge John F. Davis 
addressed the banquet on “The Lure 
of California’s Gold.” Wiggington E. 
Creed, President of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, very interestingly 
discussed the relationship between hydro- 
electric power and mining. Later visits 
were paid by the delegates to several 
mines and various points of interest. 

If the mining industry is to enjoy its 
proper degree of expansion and pros- 


“We stand flatly for the 
protection of the public 
against dishonest pro- 
moters through the me- 
dium of a law under which 
all sellers of stock make 
of public record a state- 
ment of their assets, hold- 
ings and prospects and providing a 
heavy penalty for the misstatement of 
the facts. 

“Any law, however, that places in the 
hands of one man or a small body of 
men the authority to pass on the honesty 
of other individuals is subject to abuse 
should the individual or a member of the 
smaller body be dishonest.” 

Sidney Norman, of Spokane, Wash., in 
discussing the same subject, declared 
that a decline of $90,000,000 in metal 
mine output values between 1913 and 
1923 “has resulted from blue-sky legisla- 
tion which has limited the prospector 
and the small mine operator.” 


(Cham- 


GENERAL MINING DISCUSSED 


Major U. S. Grant, III, Third District 
Engineer, War Department, discussed 
the requirements for hydraulic mining 
that are demanded by the War Depart- 
ment. 

“A revival of mining will be met with 
hearty cooperation by the War Depart- 
ment,” he said. “Today we stand ready 
to do all that the department can do, ac- 
cording to law, to develop mining, and 
the department is anxious to be in har- 
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mony and accord with the mining people.” 

Lloyd L. Root, California state min- 
eralogist, presented statistics on metal 
ore production. 

Mr. Jarvis pointed out that lack of 
power, which had held back develop- 
ments in outlying regions, had now been 
overcome by means of new hydro-electric 
systems. 

Announcement that he will introduce 
a bill in the next Congress for the estab- 
lishment of a federal department of 
mines and mining, headed by a secretary 
in the cabinet, was made by United 
States Senator Shortridge. 

It is planned to bring all the scattered 
bureaus relating to mining under one 
head, he told the conference. 

“The one thing needed today is a de- 
partment of mines with a secretary in 
the cabinet as an aid to the President,” 
Senator Shortridge said. “Such a pro- 
vision has been put into effect in many 
of the world’s governments. Mining is 
an age-old industry, and has many 
problems which need to be handled sepa- 
rately from other governmental prob- 
lems.” 

Edward S. VanDyck, Nevada mining 
man, made an appeal that all mining 
organizations unite in urging the gov- 
ernment to buy silver at a flat price of 
$1 an ounce. 

VanDyck declared that the cost of pro- 
duction is approximately 75 cents per 
ounce, while the foreign price of silver 
is now 65 cents. 

England, which controls only 10 per 
cent of the silver production as against 
80 per cent controlled by the United 
States, has been instrumental in keeping 
the price down, he said. 

As the concluding feature of the con- 
ference, the delegates visited the heart 
of Northern California’s mining indus- 
try, being the guests of the Department 
of Mines and Mining of the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce. Two parties 
were organized. One trip was to Ama- 
dor, Calaveras and Tuolumne counties 
embracing the southern mother lode. The 
other to Placer, Nev., and Yuba counties 
or the northern mother lode. 


COAL ALLIANCE ILLEGAL 


PON REPRESENTATIONS of At- 
torney General Daugherty, of the De- 
partment of Justice, the coal commission 
will make an investigation as to reported 
agreements by the miners’ union and 
others in this country with similar orga- 
nizations and others in foreign countries, 
designed to check the movement of coal 
to either country in case of a mine strike. 
Attorney General Daugherty, in a let- 
ter to Chairman Hammond of the coal 
commission, asks for facts in the case in 
order that proper legal action may be 
taken to prevent consummation of such 
plans. 
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WESTERN OPERATORS OUTLINE POLICIES 


Strong Resolutions Adopted by Annual Conference of 
Western Division of the American Mining Congress— 
Carry Expressions of Opinion on Major Issues 


ESOLUTIONS adopted by the 
Re conference of the Western 
Division of the American Mining 
Congress embody forceful presentations 
of the opinions held by western metal 
mine operators on issues with which they 
are confronted. 
The resolutions follow: 


RESOLUTION No. 1 


Protest Against Paternalism and Bu- 
reaucracy 


The Western Division of the American 
Mining Congress, representing the metal- 
mining states of the west, in annual con- 
ference at San Francisco, Calif., June 
11-12, 1923, emphatically reiterates for- 
mer protests against paternalism and 
government interference in private busi- 
ness. 


It calls upon those interested in the 
mining industry everywhere to put forth 
every effort against extension of central- 
ization in government that is rapidly un- 
dermining rights guaranteed under the 
constitution, to the end that innumerable 
bureaus, commissions and other tax-de- 
veuring agencies be cut down to the 
minimum and thus restore the spirit of 
initiative and independence by which the 
west was built up. 

It points to the alarming increase of 
taxation in every branch of industry and 
the serious hampering of legitimate busi- 
ness by pernicious legislation of restric- 
tion and repression as urgent reasons for 
simplification of government upon the 
principle of home rule and local self- 
government. 

It directs that copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and congressional 
delegations from all western states. 


RESOLUTION No. 2 
Interpretation of the Pittman Act 


WHEREAS, the legality and propriety 
of the action of the Department of the 
Treasury in revoking allotments of silver 
for subsidiary coinage provided for by 
the Pittman act have been seriously 
questioned by silver producers of the 
west; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Division 
of The American Mining Congress, in 
annual conference at San Francisco, 
Calif., June 11-12, 1923, record the opin- 
ion that the matter rests upon judicial 
interpretation of the Pittman act and 
upon that alone. It therefore urges that 
the executive officers of the American 


Mining Congress, in conjunction with 
the producers of western states, immedi- 
ately take such steps as may be neces. 
sary to bring the matter before the 
proper courts for disinterested consid- 
eration and judicial action, to the end 
that a situation which has caused pro- 
dv.cers to question the good faith of the 
government may be clarified and that sil- 
ver producers receive, fully and exactly, 
the benefits provided under the act, re- 
gardless of the action of a department 
that is wrongfully endeavoring through 
widespread propaganda to deceive the 
people into believing that producers seek 
an unfair interpretation of the act; And 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the President, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the chairman 
of the Senate Gold and Silver Inquiry 
Commission and congressional delega- 
tions from all western states. 


RESOLUTION No. 3 


Recommending Conference of Silver Pro- 
ducers of Western Hemisphere 


WHEREAS, the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Bolivia, Peru, Chili, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Argentine and other 
countries of South and Central America 
produce approximately 85 percent of all 
the silver of the world; and 

WHEREAS, the daily price of silver is 
established by Great Britain, from whose 
territory but a small fraction of the 
world’s production is annually produced; 
Now, therefore, be it © 

Resolved, That the Western Division 
of the American Mining Congress, in 
annual conference at San Francisco, 
Calif., June 11-12, 1923, respectfully 
suggest to the Senate Gold and Silver 
Inquiry Commission, now deliberating at 
Washington, D. C., that steps be im- 
mediately taken to provide for a con- 
ference of representatives from every 
silver-producing country of the Western 
Hemisphere for the purpose of consider- 
ing ways and means to extend the uses 
of silver for monetary and other pur- 
poses throughout the world and to re- 
store the control of the market price of 
the metal to the producers; And be it 
further 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the 
Western Division the conference should 
be held at the invitation of this nation 
to the end that the representation may 
be thoroughly expressive of the collec- 
tive desires of those who are most 
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vitally interested in the future of the 
metal; And be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the President, Sena- 
tor Tasker L. Oddie, chairman of the 
Senate Gold and Silver Inquiry Commis- 
sion, and to congressional delegations 
from all western states. 


RESOLUTION No. 4 
Selective Immigration 

WuereEas, there is insufficient labor 
available in this country to maintain 
mining and other essential 
industries at necessary 
scale of operations; and 

WHEREAS, the number 
of immigrants admitted to 
this country is limited by 
law; and 

WHEREAS, under the 
existing conditions such 
immigrants as are ad- 
mitted are largely unde- 
sirable in that they have 
no intent to perform any 
constructive service and 
in fact do not contribute 
any useful effort; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we here- 
by place this organization 
on record as in favor of 
selective immigration, op- 
erative prior to embarka- 
tion, or such other pro- 
cedure, if a better be pro- 
posed, as will tend to in- 
crease the proportion of 
workers among aliens ad- 
mitted to the United States, -to the 
end that mining and other industries 
may have a better labor supply than is 
now available or will probably be avail- 
able unless specific efforts be made to in- 
crease the supply of workers; And be it 
further 

Resolved, That we ask our western 
senators and representatives to give this 
subject their earnest consideration and 
to support vigorously measures designed 
to accomplish the result indicated above. 


American 


RESOLUTION No. 5 
Industrial Relations 


WHEREAS, we believe firmly in the ef- 
ficiency of square dealing and better un- 
derstanding as prime requisites in the re- 
lations between employer and employe, 

Resolved, That we condemn without 
reservation all efforts to sow discord and 
create dissention between capital and 
labor. We look upon labor and capital as 
two vital and complementary components 
of industry, the security and happiness 
of both depending on cooperation and 
understanding, and be it further 

Resolved, That we condemn as unfit 
to remain within the United States all 
persons, citizens or aliens, who preach, 
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practice, encourage or countenance dis- 
loyalty to the form of government under 
which we live. 


RESOLUTION No. 6 
Blue-Sky Legislation 

WHEREAS, metal production of western 
states shows an alarming decrease when 
compared with years preceding the 
World War, and 

WHEREAS, in the opinion of mining 
men of the west, a large part of the de- 
cline is due to unfair restrictions of so- 


SNAPPED IN SACRAMENTO 


Reading, left to right—H. K. Johnson, chairman, Sacramento County 
Board of Supervisors; Mitchell W. Nathan, persident, Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce; J. F. Callbreath, secretary, The American 
Mining Congress; Albert Elkus, Mayor, City if Sacramento, Calif., 
and Edwin Higgins, president, California Metal & Mineral Producers 
Ass’n., and vice-president, Western Division Board of Governors, ‘ . 

i (Chamber of Commerce Photo) sion is unalterably op- 


Mining Congress. 


called “blue-sky” laws, which have in 
many directions rendered the raising of 
capital for mining and other speculative 
ventures almost impossible, thus decreas- 
ing production of metals and thereby 
contributing to the cost of all construc- 
tion and manufacturing and tending to 
eliminate the prospector and small oper- 
ator from important participation in and 
contribution to the prosperity of the 
mining industry and therefore of the en- 
tire west, and 

WHEREAS, mining men of the west are 
in favor of reasonable legislation that 
will protect the public to the fullest ex- 
tent from the designs of the dishonest 
and at the same time encourage the 
honest to engage in development of min- 
eral and other great resources of the 
west; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Western Division of 
the American Mining Congress, in an- 
nual conference at San Francisco, Cal., 
June 11-12, 1923, that the executive offi- 
cers of the American Mining Congress 
be advised that it is the sentiment of min- 
ing interests of the west that a concerted 
effort be made to bring about modifica- 
tion and uniformity of such “blue-sky” 
laws to the end that, while every possible 
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protection be given to the careful in- 
vestor, encouragement be also offered to 
the prospector and small operator to 
raise capital for initial development of 
mineral resources; be it further 

Resolved, That, as the first step to that 
end, this division heartily endorses the 
effort now being made in the four north- 
western states of Washington, Montana, 
Idaho and Oregon to secure the appoint- 
ment of a commission by the governors 
of those states to study the entire ques- 
tion in its relation to the development 
of latent resources in the 
hope that a sane construe- 
tive law may be evolved 
for the consideration and 
possible adoption of the 
several legislatures; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we com- 
mend this plan to gover- 
nors of all western states 
in the hope that their co- 
operation may be enlisted 
in an effort to remove the 
suggestion of dishonesty 
placed upon all specula- 
tive enterprises by laws 
that have substituted gov- 
ernment by individuals or 
commissions for govern- 
ment by law which are 
gradually but surely 
bringing stagnation to the 
mining industry; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that this divi- 


posed to any effort to 
fortify state “blue-sky” laws by similar 
federal legislation and especially and 
emphatically condemns the intent and 
purpose of such measures as the Denison 
“blue-sky” bill, which failed of passage 
at the last Congress but which it is an- 
ticipated will be reintroduced at the next 
session; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the governors and 
congressional delegations of all western 
metal-producing states. 


RESOLUTION No. 7 


Calling the President’s Attention to Re- 
sults of Bureaucracy in Alaska 


WHEREAS, the President is planning te 
visit the Territory of Alaska to study 
conditions at first hand, and 

WHEREAS, the system of government 
of the Territory under twenty-nine con- 
flicting bureaus directed from Washing- 
ton has led to deplorable conditions 
through which population has dwindled 
and stagnation has been brought to every 
branch of industry; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Division 
of the American Mining Congress, in 
annual conference at San Francisco, Cal., 
June 11-12, 1923, most respectfully in- 
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vites the attention of the President to 
the effects of “government from afar” 
and suggests that his observations during 
the forthcoming trip be in large part 
directed to study of that phase of situa- 
tion, in the sincere hope that he will find 
it worthy of immediate recommendations 
looking to appropriate action by Con- 
gress in relief; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the President, the 
Secretary of the Interior, congressional 
delegations from western states, the 
mayors of incorporated towns in Alaska 
and to the Alaska committee of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 


RESOLUTION No. 8 

Invitation to Alaska 
The Western Division of the American 
Mining Congress, organized to represent 


the metal-producing interests of the west, 
extends a cordial invitation to the min- 


ing interests of the Territory of Alaska 
to become actively identified with the 
organization by appointment of a mem- 
ber of the board of governors and active 
participation in its deliberations and 
aims. 

It realizes that the great questions con- 
fronting the: Territory and that have 
operated to seriously retard development 
of all industry, are the problems of all 
the west and pledges itself to aid in 
every possible way in their solution, to 
the end that Alaska may take the promi- 
nent place to which it would speedily 
advance under the stimulus of sane, un- 
interrupted development of its great 
mineral resources without the stagnating 
influence of ever-extending bureaucracy. 

It directs its secretary to send copies 
of this resolution to the Alaska commit- 
tee of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, to the mayors of all incorporated 
cities in the Territory, to the Secretary 
of the Interior and to the Fresident of 
the United States. 


RESOLUTION No. 9 
Cooperation of Western States 


WHEREAS, the rehabilitation of the 
metal mining industry can only be ac- 
complished by successfully meeting and 
overcoming the various and manifold 
problems which confront the industry; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That closer cooperation be- 
tween all of the various metal mining or- 
ganizations throughout the west is 
strongly urged as the most effective man- 
ner in which this most desirable result 
may be accomplished. 
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IMPORTANT WAR MINERALS OPINION GIVEN 


Interior Department’s Solicitor Outlines Precedent in 
Western Utah Copper Company’s Case—Concerns Source 
of Stimulation 


N IMPORTANT precedent in war 
Ame relief administration has 

been set by the Solicitor of the 
Interior Department in an opinion ren- 
dered in connection with a claim filed 
by the Western Utah Copper Company. 
The opinion sets forth a requirement for 
differentiation between sources of stimu- 
lation. 

“If non-governmental stimulations are 
in operation, and then a stimulation by 
the government is made and is added to 
the then operating and existing non-gov- 
ernmental stimulations, but does not 
cause the claimant to do anything he 
was not doing already under existing 
stimulations, then, in my opinion, the 
government should not pay for any ex- 
penditure after its stimulation began, 
because its stimulation, while combining 
with other stimulations, did not produce 
or cause any expenditure that would not 
otherwise have been made. The results 
of each stimulation should be traced 
separately when possible, to the end that 
the government should not be held liable 
for stimulations non-governmental.” 

. Expedition of the work of the War 
Minerals Relief Commission well 
under way, as is evident in the twenty- 
five claims which have been allowed and 
the sixty-six which have been disallowed 
during the period from May 23 to 
June 22. 

Listed below are the claims which 
have been signed by Secretary of the 
Interior Work. 


AWARDS 


O. A. Johnson & George E. Bermont, 
$692.45; Edmund Edwards, $540; Chas. 
R. Moser, $470; The Nisi Prius Leasing 
Co., $778.70; Mrs. C. M. Cordes, 
$1,878.93; Western Utah Copper Co., 
$1,779.36; W. M. Long, $743.42; Frank 
Balis, $3,133.33; Walter A. Zelnicker, 
$1,093.40; W. W. Dailey, $3,139; The 
Doty Manganese Co., $2,815.81; The 
Tennessee Manganese Co., $217.80; Lib- 
erty Manganese Mining Co., $240; Polk 
Bayou Mining Co., G. E. Roberts, Sec’y, 
$446.95; Arthur L. Shipley, $581.43; 
Valley Forge Mining Co., $1,795.23; F. 
L. Burnett, $209.80; McKinzie & Holli- 
field, $983.97; Alfred Yates & Charles 
Ulmer, $657.31; E. K. Henderson, 
$351.11; Rice, Kipp & Burrough, $1,295; 
Moran Brothers, $7,883.77; C. H. Craig, 
$827.10; Yates & Yates, $1,913.01; J. E. 
Marks, $142.91. 


DISALLOWANCES 
The following have been denied addi- 


tional awards under the amended act: 

The Fanny Barrett Mining & Milling 
Co.; Baker Hot Springs Manganese Co.; 
James A. Shinn; A. L. Wakeham; Fred 
A. Babcock; W. A. Hamer; McQueen 
Manganese Co.; A. C. Enochs; J. R. Wil- 
son, Wm. A. Parker & J. C. Shepnerd; 
C. J. Dold Mining Co.; Unaka Minerals 
Co.; National Pyrites & Copper Co.; 
Layton & McCormick; East Tennessee 
Mining Co.; W. S. Jones; Down Town 
Mines Co.; The Gloria Mining Co.; Jo- 
seph L. Sowell; Black Bess Chrome As- 
sociation; W. B. Oliphint; Oklahoma- 
Kansas Mining Co.; Albert Brinkerhoff; 
Howell & Ross; Earle N. Young; Chas. 
M. Tucker; Eric W. Anderson, G. A. Hil- 
bert & W. E. Robinson; Mike Lang, John 
Aydlott & George H. Williams; William 
A. Blanton. 

The following claims have been denied 
because stimulation was not established: 

O. B. Pancost; Long Chance Mining 
Co.; John H. Heron; Ludwig Netz; Chas. 
F. Clark; Fowler Manganese Co.; Burn- 
ham-McClelland Mining Co.; R. H. 
States; Charles Hjertquist; J. D. Ed- 


monds & W. A. McCurry; Headding, 
Newman & Headding. 

Because the claimants failed to show 
that any losses were sustained, the fol- 
lowing were denied: 

Thomas L. McCarty & Co.; L. H. Dob- 
son; T. L. Ford; G. P. Wallace; Snow- 
den & Co. 

For the reasons given, the following 
claims were denied: 

William A. Ewing; Willow Creek Rare 
Metals Co.; Lincoln Manganese Mining 
Co.; E. W. Waybright, American Man- 
ganese Co.; merely prospecting. J. F. 
McKnight; Georgia Copper Co.; Bean & 
Singer; Herbert M. Shimer; not within 


the act. Arthur Harrington; John 
Varozza; C. D. Murphy & William 
Thurman; insufficient evidence pre- 
sented. A. Croseman; Floyd Pearce; 


Frank Cain; not of commercial impor- 
tance. Morris E. Johnson; Shepherd & 
Baker; claim for purchase of property. 
J. N. M. Shimer; Herbert M. Shimer & 
Co.; losses incurred in the manufacture 
of alloys. Adams & Shell, operations 
speculative in nature. Charles H. Mul- 
key; no marketable ore produced. Edna 
T. Mining Co., no ore produced. C. J. 
Crawford, losses not due to producing or 
preparing to produce ore. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL MOVE IS DEALT HEAVY BLOW 


Supreme Court Decision in Case Involving Kansas Industrial Court Deals 


Frankly With Isswe—‘‘Public Interest” Must be Shown—Legislative Decla- 


INING OPERATIONS are not 

clothed with a sufficient amount 

of public interest to permit 

control by legislation of their 
products or the wages of the men em- 
ployed in the mines. This is the broad- 
side delivered against paternalistic ten- 
dencies in legislation by the Supreme 
Court as a part of its recent unanimous 
decision concerning the wage-fixing pro- 
visions of the law establishing the Kan- 
sas Court of Industrial Relations. This 
decision, made in the Charles Wolff Pack- 
ing Company’s case, holds that the pro- 
ducer may sell or refuse to sell as he 
sees fit, provided public interest in scale 
is not involved, and that legislation can- 
not tamper with the wage question un- 
less these same conditions exist. 


A Heavy BLow 

The decision dealth a heayy blow to 
the Industrial Court, leaving it with 
practically only a skeleton of its original 
authority. It does not hold the entire 
creative act to be unconstitutional, but 
does limits its scope of power to such a 
degree as nullify practically the objects 
for which the tribunal was established. 

The decision, read by Chief Justice 
Taft, holds that the act “curtails the 
right of the employer on the one hand 
and of the employe on the other hand to 
contract about his affairs. This is part 
of the liberty of the individual protected 
by the guarantee of the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

Organized labor, long opposed to the 
Industrial Court, switched around in its 
tracks in this particular case because the 
Kansas tribunal had sought to force an 
increase in wages in the Wolff Com- 
pany’s plant. The decision not only 
denied the advanced wage scale but. also 
struck a blow at the vitals of the “col- 
lective bargaining” principle, so long and 
so valiantly defended and advocated by 
Samuel Gompers and the organization 
which he heads. The power behind this 
blow .s found in the simple statement of 
fact that the employer on one hand and 
the employe on the other have a consti- 
tutional right each to contract about his 
affairs. The strong inference is that 
any force or power that inserts itself 
into this bargaining between employer 
and employe is unconstitutional. 


Wuat Is “Pusiic INTEREST?” 
Taking as a starting point the fact 
that business must hold a general public 


ration Not Enough 


interest before legislation can rightfully 
take a hand in fixing wages or regulat- 
ing production, the court entered into an 
analysis of just what constitutes “public 
interest.” 

In a sense, the decision stated, a public 
interest resides in all private industry, 
as the public may suffer as a result of 
high prices or strikes. The fact is em- 
phasized, however, that to take this ex- 
treme position would result in abolish- 
ment of the freedom of contract and of 
labor. 

The court holds that to subject an in- 
dustry to a public interest demands more 
than that the interest is affected by con- 
tinuity of production or change in price. 
It says that circumstances which clothes 
a business with public interest are cre- 
ated by a peculiarly close relationship 
between the public and those engaged in 
it and involves an obligation to deal rea- 
sonably with the public. 


Harp TO Draw LINE 


Pointing out the difficulty of drawing 
a clear line of definition as regards the 
point at which public interest enters into 
industry, the decision proceeds to state 
that the matter of determination in this 
connection is not within the province of 
legislative discretion, but depends in each 
case on the nature of the business. 

Summarized, the decision deals sharply 
with the power of a state to regulate 
business. 

“If, as contended by counsel for the 
State,” the Chief Justice said, “the com- 
mon callings are clothed with a public 
interest by a mere legislative declara- 
tion, which necessarily authorizes full 
and comprehensive regulation within 
legislative discretion, there must be a 
revolution in the relation of government 
to business. This will be running the 
public interest argument into the ground, 
to use a phrase of Mr. Justice Bradley, 
when characterizing a similar extreme 
contention.” 

With the practical certainty existing 
that the “progressive” element in the 
next congress will make a drive for gov- 
ernment regulation of many major in- 
dustries, the influence of the decision 
takes on far-reaching aspects. The court 
states that more than a mere legislative 
declaration is necessary to establish an 
industry as being invested with public 
interest and therefore in a position to be 
liable to government control. Leading 


“progressives,” observers point out, have 
made repeated efforts during recent 
years to have a declaration to the con- 
trary written into national legislation. 


MANY EFForTS MADE 


Various bills which held this effort 
were defeated or altered to exclude such 
a provision. On the heels of this ac- 
tion, advocates of government ownership 
have been anxious to secure from the 
Supreme Court a ruling on the range of 
authority of congress in this respect. 
The decision in the Wolff Company’s 
case plainly gives them this ruling, and 
it is possible that the results of the 
court’s findings will be reflected in a 
taming down of some of the plans being 
laid for the urging of government con- 
trol legislation before the next congress. 


SUPREME COURT RULES ON 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


N AN OPINION by Justice Vande- 

vander, the Supreme Court sustained 
the suits of Pennsylvania and Ohio 
against the constitutionality of the West 
Virginia law requiring the sale of nat- 
ural gas to consumers in West Virginia 
in preference to those outside the state. 

The court discussed the question as to 
whether consumers of a natural resource 
in a state can be given preference in its 
use. “What might be done with one 
natural resource could be done with 
others,” the court said. It held that 
natural gas is an article of commerce 
and that its transmission from one state 
to another is interstate commerce. The 
West Virginia law prevented the opera- 
tion of interstate commerce and placed 
a burden on the transmission of natural 


. gas and is, therefore, an attempt to reg- 


ulate interstate commerce, which was 
forbidden by the Constitution. The court 
held that the law would compel the diver- 
sion to West Virginia consumers of gas 
now going to consumers in other states. 
The law would also discriminate against 
consumers outside of West Virginia and 
favor those within West Virginia. The 
court said to require the intrastate trans- 
portation of coal to the exclusion of 
interstate transportation would be on 
the same level with the natural gas law 
and that if the prohibition against ship- 
ment of gas out of the state was al- 
lowed, it might be done likewise with 
coal, 
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COAL REPORT INCORPORATES AVALANCHE OF DATA 


Anthracite Industry Exclusively is Dealt With in Document—Nationaliza- 
tion of Mines Given Exhaustive Treatment, According to Official Comment 


coal commission and a variety of 

@vents coming immediately before 
the investigating body was due to sub- 
mit its report on the anthracite indus- 
try, July 1, indicated that the subject of 
nationalization of mines would receive 
an interesting treatment. Chairman 
Hammond, of the commission, made it 
plain during a conference with repre- 
‘sentatives of the press that the report 
would contain a discussion of the whole 
subject of nationalization. The sister 
subject of evaluation of mines also was 
being given much consideration in the 
report, as members of the commission’s 
staff dug their ways through the mass 
of documents containing the data com- 
piled by the commission. 


Gs comin by members of the 


RECOMMENDATIONS ARE MADE 


Recommendations contained in a state- 
ment submitted to the coal commission 
by the Coal Operators’ Association of 
central Pennsylvania included district or 
sectional wage agreements with arbitra- 
tion clauses, abolition of the check-off, 
legal responsibility of the miners’ union 
and its members to carry out contracts, 
establishment of coal wages on a parity 
with other industries and introduction 
of improved machinery and labor-saving 
devices. The statement, signed by B. M. 
Clark, Harry Boulton, A. M. Liveright, 
Charles O’Neill and W. A. Jones, de- 
clared that during the last seven years 
there have been two general and 664 
local strikes by the union in central 
Pennsylvania in violation of contract. 
The operators deny that there are 200,- 
000 surplus miners and state that excess 
development is not more than 8 to 11 
percent, this amount being attributed to 
encouragement by the government of the 
opening of mines during the war which 
placed a premium of 75 cents a ton fa- 
voring wagon mines over tipple mines. 

Opposition to fixed wage scales in 
union fields over long periods is ex- 
pressed on the ground that changing 
conditions allow non-union operators the 
advantage by adjusting wages as con- 
ditions warrant, such mines securing a 
larger share of business. Abolition of 
the car-assignment system also is asked. 

Although hopeful that a. new wage 
agreement in the anthracite industry 
soon will be negotiated, the commission 
has refrained from making suggestions 
to the anthracite negotiators, feeling 
that this is unnecessary. As contrasted 
with the commission’s activities in con- 
nection with the bituminous situation, 
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Made Before Submittal 


the adoption of this policy indicates a 
distinct change in respect to wage nego- 
tiations, differences in basic conditions 
being given as the cause for this change. 

It is said that if signs of disagreement 
appeared the commission may exercise 
its powers of “moral suasion” to induce 
an agreement. 

Anthracite operators in a statement 
to the commission called attention to the 
highly competitive conditions and lack of 
dominating influence by any one com- 
pany or group in their industry. 

The commission recently held a frank 
discussion with John L. Lewis, union 
leader, on the relations of the union with 
the industry in all of their aspects. Mr. 
Lewis in referring to his observation of 
mining conditions abroad, said Ameri- 
can miners excelled in efficiency and that 
there are more accidents in European 
mines. 

While not conceding that the principal 
problem of the coal industry is distribu- 
tion, the American Railway Association 
in a statement to the commission says 
the coal industry cannot be placed on a 
sound basis acceptable to the people 
discussion of the problems by groups of 
unless coal is transported with reason- 
able promptness and in the most efficient 
manner. 

In its investigation of bituminous coal 
contracts the commission has been seek- 
ing information as to whether coal was 
purchased and recontracted with con- 
sumers or wholesalers; whether contract 
customers permitted increased contract 
prices for reasons other than wage 
changes; was it necessary to purchase 
coal to fill contracts in 1920; were con- 
tract prices reduced in 1921 for reasons 
other than wage changes; were contracts 
cancelled in either year and the reason 
therefore; whether contracts were can- 
celled with shippers and the reason; 
whether contracts are binding on seller 
and buyer, and effect of government 
priority orders on 1920 contract orders. 


INFORMATION Is REQUESTED 


Bituminous operators are requested to 
give information for 1920 and 1921 as to 
the number of mines operated by them; 
their production; sales direct or through 
sales agents; shipments by months; to 
give each contract for 30 days or more 
the name of purchaser, and the reason if 
contract was not filled. 

Operators of coal mines in Illinois in 
briefs filed today with the federal coal 
commission declared that in that state 
“any real collective bargaining” with the 


miners’ union had ceased. It also was 
charged that there was a “complete 
monopoly of coal mine labor, controlled 
by a small, centralized body of union 
officials, which is entirely responsible in 
a legal sense” and that as a result the 
coal industry in Illinois has been placed 
“on a highly unstable basis.” 


FEDERAL MINERS’ UNION 
IS GERMAN PLAN 


REPORTS reaching Wash- 
ington state that the Social-Political 
Committee of the German Reichstag 
plans to introduce a bill to provide for 
the enactment of a Federal Miners’ 
Union law. At present the economic 
condition of the miners is of such impor- 
tance that a reform in the union’s ad- 
ministration would appear to be an im- 
provement in German industrial in- 
terests generally. It is believed neces- 
sary to guarantee the miners a preferred 
standing as against other trade work- 
ers; to abolish grievances, and to en- 
courage by most modern institutions the 
adoption of mining as a trade. It is said 
a combination of the special miners’ in- 
surance with other social insurances 
under a common control would be of 
great advantage. The proposed federal 
miners’ union law was drafted by a com- 
mittee of the General German Miners’ 
Association. It is founded on the old 
idea of miners’ unions and maintains the 
principles of earlier miners’ insurance 
systems. 


EXPLOSION CAUSES TO BE 
STUDIED 


A STUDY of the factors causing mine | 
explosions will be undertaken at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, ac- 
cording to an announcement outlining a 
program of research on coal-mine prob- 
lems. The study of mine explosion 
causes will be divided into investigations 
of (a) modification of Stokes law for 
settling of coal dust particles; (b) time- 
pressure relations in dust explosions; 
(c) conductivity and specific heat of 
coal; (d) static charges in coal mines; 
and (e) effect of electric field in propa- 
gation of explosions. 

Other subjects for investigations dur- 
ing the coming year will be geology, 
acid mine waters, coal mining, coal wash- 
ing, utilization of coal, safety and ef- 
ficiency, and coal storage. The results 
of the work will be published at the end 
of the ten months devoted to it. 
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ALASKA’S LIBERATION IS AIM OF HARDING CRUSADE 


Chief Executives Trip Will Prepare Public Mind to Support Action 
Necessary in Routing Bureaucracy and Quelling Advocacy of an Alleged 
“Conservation”—Thoughts of Nation Must be Focused 


OGIC, calm and discerning, has a 

way unto herself. Stolidly allow- 

ing political muddles to set public 
affairs awry at times, she eventually 
asserts herself. Then men do as she 
directs. 

At present this self-same logic igs su- 
pervising the newly-launched activity 
that has the vitalization of Alaska as 
its aim. Each succeeding year during 
past decades has seen new handicaps 
of bureaucracy and pseudo-conservation 
placed in the northern territory’s path. 
Energy that should have been applied in 
development has been lost in the strug- 
gle against these handicaps. 


“LONG-DISTANCE TREATMENT” 


The peculiarities of Alaska’s problems 
and her geographical isolation from the 
United States would indicate that a gov- 
ernment molded largely along “home 
rule” lines would be the only successful 
one applicable to the territory. Without 
logic, efforts for years have been made 
to administer Alaska’s intimate affairs 
by “long-distance treatment” from a 
capitol thousands of miles distant. 

Alaska’s position on the globe, her 
rigorous climate, her lack of transporta- 
tion facilities—these factors for years 
have shackled Alaska to the best of their 
abilities. Turned against the logical 
trend of action by the fast wagging 
tongues of “conservationists,” the gov- 


By Ira L. SMITH 


ernment has added supremely to the 
volume of these handicaps by setting 


- aside the richest resources under “re- 


serves.” 


SHORT-VISION POLICIES 


Methods that would have wrecked the 
colonization movement in America had 
they not been discarded by England in 
the early eighteenth century have been 
present in the administration of Alaska’s 
affairs, 

James the Second, last of the Stuarts, 
had the grand idea of gathering up all 
land in New England not actually cov- 
ered by titles to individuals and setting 
it aside for the crown. This would have 
resulted in conditions comparable to 
those that have followed action by our 
federal government in placing almost 
everything but the air under “reserves” 
in Alaska. Fortunately for the develop- 
ment of America, James was defeated by 
William of Orange before his policies 
were carried very far. Sir Edmund 
Andros, James’ representative in the 
colonies, was shipped to sea from Boston, 
and in his departure New England found 
the first taste of a freedom that laid the 
foundation for her development. 

No King James or Sir Edmund has set 
a stifling hold upon Alaska, but forces 
of which these men were personifications 
have managed to hold the territory firmly 
mired. 


A FooLisH Cry 


“Place the richest of Alaska’s re- 
sources under government reservations 
lest they be wantonly wasted.” This 
policy, coupled with the criss-crossing 
activities of three dozen government bu- 
reaus tnat have their thumbs in the 
Alaskan pie, has tied red tape into a 
myriad Gordian knot to prevent natural 
development of the territory. 

Although purchased fifty-six years 
ago at a bargain price by the most en- 
terprising nation in the world, Alaska 
today stands stagnant, held fast in the 
morass of misunderstanding into which 
it has been plunged by public indifference 
and ignorance. A territory that should 
be adding vastly to the economic wealth 
of the United States has been burdening 
the nation. 

But better days are coming. 


A CRUSADE TO THE NorRTH 


A crusade aiming at establishment of 
this liberating policy now is making its 


way toward 
the territory, 
with Presi- 
dent Harding 
as its leader. 

While the 
visit of the 
President and 
three members 
of his cabinet 
to Alaska is 
being heralded 
as a search 
for first-hand 
information 
upon which to 
base remedial 
action, its highest 
value probably 
will rest in the 
manner in which 
it will focus pub- 
lic attention and 
interest upon the | 
territory. This atten- 
tion and interest, in- ey: 
duced in volume by the 
fact that the chief execu- 
tive deems redemption of 
Alaska from economic bond- 
age of prime importance, will 
rout vast hosts of false ideas 
from the public mind. When 
this is accomplished, the road 
will be cleared for an ad- 
vance toward the necessary 
legislative action. 

Even before the President 
and his party left Washing- 
ton, the effects of prelimi- 
nary publicity were being 
seen. The daily press of the 
large eastern cities has been 
standing long and firmly by 
the theories of the alleged 
conservationists, mainly be- 
cause its readers have little 
to risk but thoughts, as dif- 
fered from those whose lives 
and money are engaged in 
development thousands of 
miles distant. Recently, how- 
ever, the newspapers have 
been forced to take note of 
the President’s move. Closer 
investigation of the situation 
has followed, with the result 
that editorial writers on many 
papers are moulding public 
opinion differently than was 
the former wont. 
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-weight against legislation 


Many who formerly advocated the 
theory that natural resources belong to 
the nation and to all the people are find- 
ing, after closer study, that this creed 
is practically the same as the one that 
Russia followed in dealing with Siberia’s 
resources. The lesson in this instance 
alone is sufficient to cause the thinking 
mind to divert itself to other theories. 

Success of the administration’s plans 
to aid Alaska will depend largely upon 
the results of the “advertising trip” 
upon the mass mind. Public opinion will 
have to be thrown in the 
balance in a measure to 
offset elements in Con- 
gress that probably will 
continue to proclaim the 
“merits” of a policy that 
has brought Alaska to so 
much grief. 

When President Hard- 
ing presents his plans on 
the subject to Congress 
they are likely to meet 
with opposition from those 
who express the opinion of 
the Mississippi states. In 
other words, the “farm 
bloc” may throw its 


proposed to counteract the 
evil results of “conserva- 
tion.” With the bloc, in 
this case, may be joined 
the professional “aginers,” 
who at all times and under 
all conditions rant and 
rave in their attacks upon 
“capital.” But these ele- 
ments will not be able to fly in the 
face of a new public opinion if it is de- 
veloped in volume before Congress con- 
venes. 

The President is not expected to pub- 
licly discuss the subject until he returns 
from the territory. This will enable pub- 
lic interest to build up to the point where 
it will be in the most receptive position to 
assimilate substantial facts. 


THE GENERAL EXPECTATION 

Generally, it is expected the adminis- 
tration will deeply consider advocating 
the plan suggested by the late Franklin 
D. Lane who, when Secretary of the In- 
terior, argued strongly in favor of crea- 
tion of an Alaskan commission, to be ap- 
pointed by the President and to serve as 
a resident body in Alaska for the pur- 
pose of handling the territory’s affairs 
at close range. 
’ Practically the only other means of 
definitely eliminating the present bu- 
reaucracy would be to create a Depart- 
ment of Alaska as an executive branch of 
the government or to establish within 
the Interior Department a bureau co- 
ordinating the duties and activities of 
the thirty-five governmental agencies 
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that now step upon each other’s toes in 
their ineffective efforts to handle the 
territory’s affairs. Either of these plans 
may have to be rejected because of the 
political phases involved. 

Strong favor for adoption of the 
“home rule” plan of government was 
registered recently when members of the 
congressional party which toured the 
territory declared such action to be 
Alaska’s greatest need. 


CHANCE FOR FREEDOM 
Under this type of government it is 


THE DEPARTURE FOR ALASKA 


felt Alaska would be freed from the 
handicaps that have been placed upon it 
by federal action in placing its most 
valuable resources in “reserves” where 
they are totally useless and incapable of 
drawing people and money to a place 
where both are sorely needed. “Home 
rule” would make certain that such an 
incident as that which struck the terri- 
tory’s wood pulp industry a vicious blow 
several years ago would not be repeated. 
For five years California interests sought 
to gain from the government an oppor- 
tunity to go into the spruce fields of 
Alaska and build up an industry that 
would supply newspapers up and down 
the length of the Pacific coast with their 
paper supplies. Earnest appeals brought 
nothing better from Washington than 
the offer of a revocative permit. An in- 
vestment of several million dollars could 
not be risked under such an arrange- 
ment. The result was that the capital 
that sought to enter Alaska went over 
the border to British Columbia and es- 
tablished plants that now are furnish- 
ing paper to all but two or three of the 
papers in the Pacific coast regions of the 
United States and Canada. 


July, 1923 


Commenting on this phase of Alaska’s 
quandary, Scott C. Bone, governor of the 
territory, says: 

“If the theory be valid that Alaska’s 
resources should be preserved for pos- 
terity, it will be increasingly valid as the 
years roll on, and Alaska thus will be 
kept hermetically sealed until the end of 
time. But this theory is untenable and 
inconceivable. Certainly the investment 
by the government of $56,000,000 in a 
railroad in the wilds was predicated upon 
no such theory.” 

While the elimination of 
bureaucracy and the re- 
leasing of natural re- 
sources are the main aims 
to be accompilshed, a 
veritable host of other 
problems also must be 
cleared away if the best 
results of the present op- 
portunity to free Alaska 
are to be realized. 

A summary of these 
problems follows: 

Whether the mining and 
land laws of Alaska shall 
be liberalized to meet dis- 
tinctive and divergent con- 
ditions in Alaska and to 
stimulate enterprise and 
encourage settlement. 

Whether improved fa- 
cilities for travel and 
commerce to Alaska shall 
be put into effect by plac- 


Scene on the “front porch” of the White House as the President and ‘i™& vessels of the United 
Mrs. Harding left to begin the trip to the northern territory 


States Shipping Board 
into the Alaskan service, 

Whether a colonization and immigra- 
tion plan shall be immediately put into 
effect to increase its population and be- 
gin the ultimate development of its re- 
sources. 

Whether there shall be built up a 
corps of trained men with headquarters 
in Alaska to search out and report regu- 
larly upon the mineral resources of the 
territory. 

Whether branch lines and spurs to the 
Alaska railroad shall be constructed to 
bring it into fuller usefulness in meeting 
industrial needs. 

Whether there shall be more liberal 
appropriations for the building of roads 
and trails in the interior of Alaska, a 
regular appropriation of $1,500,000 an- 
nually being asked. 

Whether the fishing industry threat- 
ened with extinction by reckless exploi- 
tation is to be wholly checked and regu- 
lated through the vesting of supreme 
power to controll it in the Department 
of Commerce instead of the present di- 
vided authority permitting the state gov- 
ernments bordering upon the continental 
coast to exercise jurisdiction. 

Whether the government is to elimi- 
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July, 1923 


nate the dangers of navigation along the 
coast of Alaska by providing a sufficient 
number of lights and other warnings to 
navigators. 

Whether steps are to be taken to fur- 
ther protect the seals which have in- 
creased under government regulation, 
but are being destroyed by whales and 
other sea animals through lack of proper 
protection. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT PLAN 

Whether all law-enforcing agencies in 
the territory shall be consolidated under 
the Department of Justice. 

Whether an administrative building or 
territorial capital shall be erected by the 
government to house the various govern- 
ment officials and agencies. 

Whether tourist roads shall be con- 
structed into the national parks of 
Alaska, which include Mount McKinley 
Park and Mount Katmai Park, in order 
to open them to the public. 

Whether a new game law shall be 
enacted covering the territory of Alaska 
that will secure conservation of its wild 
animal life. 

Whether an allotment of a percentage 
of the revenue derived from the Pribilof 
Islands, located in Alaskan waters, shall 
be made to general fund of the territory. 


SULPHUR EXPORTS.—A reported 
attempt is being made by Spanish sul- 
phur producers to exclude American im- 
portations by discriminatory customs 
measures. Practically all American sul- 
phur exported to Spain is crude, now 
dutiable by Spain at 3 pesetas per 100 
kilos. Spanish producers are trying to 
have all sulphur classified as refined, at 
4 pesetas per 100 kilos, which it is said 
would eliminate American competition in 
the Spanish sulphur market. Last year 
imports of American sulphur into Spain 
amounted to 13,928 tons. It is said that 
American sulphur is preferred in Spain 
to the Italian or French product and 
enjoys a better reputation than the 
Spanish product, even though all com- 
peting grades are refined. Spanish farm- 
ers are against the Spanish sulphur in- 
terests in their attempt to manipulate the 
tariff in the sulphur producers’ favor. 
Crude sulphur did not exist in the Span- 
ish market until the United States 
entered the market with the crude prod- 
uct taken from sulphur beds 99 percent 
pure. Spanish agriculturists have pre- 
sented descriptions of experiments to 
Spanish government offices to prove that 
American sulphur is the only truly crude 
sulphur imported into Spain and that as 
Spanish production does not meet the 
demand foreign sulphur should not be 
burdened with higher customs duties. 
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WATER-POWER SITES TO BE SURVEYED 


Investigations by Field Organization of Interior Depart- 
ment Will Determine Possibilities of Power Production 
in Western States 


URING THE FIELD season of 
D 1923 extensive river surveys will 

be made by engineers of the De- 
partment of the Interior, Geological Sur- 
vey, to determine the possibility of de- 
veloping power on streams in practically 
all the public-land states. These sur- 
veys will be made by plane-table methods 
and will include a plan and profile of the 
river and contours to a height of 200 
feet or more above the water surface. 
Where the conditions are favorable to 
the construction of dams or reservoirs, 
special surveys will be made for mapping 
on a relatively large scale. Hydraulic 
engineers will select the dam sites and 
geologists will examine and report upon 
the geologic features of those that ap- 
pear to be the most favorable. 

These surveys and the records of 
stream flow collected by the Geological 
Survey form the basis for the classifica- 
tion of public lands with reference to 
their value as power sites. Most of the 
maps made will be published and will be 
available for purchase at moderate 
prices. Many of the reports prepared 
as a result of such surveys are published 
as water-supply papers or are kept open 
for public inspection at the district offices 
of the Geological Survey as well as at 
Washington, D. C. A complete inven- 
tory of the water-power resources of the 
public-land states is thus being prepared. 
The program for 1928 includes the fol- 
lowing work: ; 


In Oregon 300 miles of Rogue River 
and tributaries will be mapped and sur- 
veys of dam sites will be made. 

In northern California and Oregon, 
the survey of Klamath River from Keno, 
Ore., to its mouth will be completed. 
This work will involve 100 miles of ad- 
ditional surveys. 

In Utah, surveys covering 100 miles 
will be made on East or Yellowstone 
Fork of Lake Creek, West Fork of Lake 
Creek, Rock Creek, Duchesne River and 
Uinta River. 

In Idaho, surveys of a dam and reser- 
voir site will be made on Salmon River. 

In Montana, a dam site on the South 
Fork of Flathead River will be surveyed 
and a reconnaissance will be made to de- 
termine the possibility of using Missouri 
River and its tributaries above Great 
Falls, Mont., for power purposes. 

In Colorado, surveys will be made on 
South Boulder River, Clear Creek, Chi- 
cago Creek, St. Vrain Creek, Left Hand 
Creek, Big Thompson River, North St. 
Vrain Creek, South St. Vrain Creek and 


Middle Boulder River, all tributaries of 
South Platte River. 

In Wyoming, surveys will be made on 
Sweetwater, North Platte, and Encamp- 
ment rivers. : 

In Arizona and Nevada, 300 miles of 
Colorado River will be mapped. 


In Washington, investigations of the 
Columbia Basin irrigation project are 
now being made. 

Public lands reserved for use in con- 
nection with power sites and shown by 
these surveys to be without power value 
will be recommended for restoration to 
entry. Lands that may be used in con- 
nection with power sites but that are 
well adapted to other uses will be recom- 
mended for restoration to entry with a 
reservation of the right of the United 
States or its permittees to use them as 
power sites. Public lands that are found 
to be valuable as power sites and that 
are not already reserved will be classi- 
fied as power-site lands and withdrawn 
from entry. 


SIMPLIFICATION OPPORTUNITIES 
REPORTED TO HOOVER 


wo THAN 1,000 outstanding op- 
portunities for the elimination of 
economic waste through the simplifica- 
tion of varieties and sizes of products 
are presented in the first analysis of 
findings in the survey of simplification 
opportunities which has been carried on 
during recent months by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee at 
the request of Secretary Hoover of the 
Department of Commerce. 


This is in the form of a summary of 
answers to a questionnaire sent out by 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, one of the member-bodies of the 
A. E. S. C., to selected lists of its mem- 
bership which includes all members of 
its professional division. 


DR. MOORE RESIGNS 


R. RICHARD B. MOORE, chief 

chemist of the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, has resigned 
his post to take effect June 1. Dr. Moore 
will be succeeded by Dr. Samuel C. Lind, 
who has for some years acted as a su- 
perintendent of the Rare and Precious 
Metals Experiment Station of the bureau 
at Reno, Nevada. Dr. Moore will enter 
the commercial field with a well known 
firm of consulting chemists and metal- 
lurgists in New York City. 
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PIONEERS IN THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL HARMONY 


Employer and Employe Both Have Gained Greatly Under Plan Inaugu- 
rated by Colorado Fuel and Iron Company Several Years Ago—Demands 


trial cooperation in the mining 

industry, the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company inaugurated its employes’ 
representation plan in 1915. This action 
came after the strike which gripped the 
coal fields of Colorado in 1913 and 1914. 
Out of the industrial, fury and furore at- 


P tis ove in the field of indus- 


- tending this strike came strong evidence 


of necessity for throwing up as strong a 
bulwark as possible against a repetition 
of this condition. 


During the years which have followed 
its inauguration the plan has assumed 
lines very similar to those of the Inter- 
national Harvester’s company organiza- 
tion. 


SECRET BALLOTS USED 


Employes of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company elect their representatives 
by secret ballot at each mine. The en- 
tire organization is separated into divi- 
sions by counties. The representatives 
of the employes in each county meet at 
least once in every three months with an 
equal number of representatives of the 
management and discuss all the ques- 
tions, or bring up any problems that are 
of interest to either the company or its 
employes. The various questions that 
come before such meetings are referred 
to particular committees selected for 
handling them. 


In each county is a committee com- 
posed of three employes and three repre- 
sentatives of management known as the 
committee on cooperation, consolidation 
and wages. These committees are 
charged with the important task of 
handling questions that relate to work- 
ing conditions, hours, wages and other 
similar problems. 

The county committees on safety and 
accidents, each composed of six mem- 
bers, visit the mines within their terri- 
tories at least once in each three months, 
make thorough inspection and draft rec- 
ommendations as to safety measures and 
prevention of accidents. The work of 
these committees has been cited by the 
management as being of particular value 
because it amplifies the investigations 
made by State officials, with the result 
that an increased protection against ac- 
cidents is created through the observa- 
tions made by the workman and repre- 
sentatives of the management who are 
particularly intimate with local condi- 
tions. 

Each county has its committee on rec- 
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reation and education, which is in charge 
of night schools and vocational train- 
ing, organizes and supervises activities 
in the various sports, presents enter- 


tainments in the club houses and also ® 


gives such assistance as it can or is per- 
mitted to extend to the school directors. 


A VITAL FACTOR 

The company early in its experience in 
this work discovered the vital part 
played by the foreman as an element of 
success or failure in industrial coopera- 
tion. E. H. Weitzell, president of the 
company, in discussing this phase of the 
work in an address delivered at the 
Cleveland convention of the American 
Mining Congress last year, declared 
“there is not a chance in the world of 
making an industrial representation go 
unless you have the right kind of fore- 
men who will interpret the policy of the 
company and pass it down so that the 
management imay know that service is 
being delivered down to the men— 
through the controller.” 

* Continuing his discussion of this point, 
Mr. Weitzell said: 

“An electric plant may be of the best 
installation, but if you have poor trans- 
mission lines and poor joints between 
the central station and the control that 
operates the motor, extremely poor serv- 
ice is a-probability. I think this thought 
may well be applied to industrial man- 
agement. The policies of the management 
may be all right but their value is re- 
duced if they do not ‘get across’ when 
the controllers are a little slow at times 
and do not function efficiently under a 
heavy load.” 


ADOPTED AT ALL MINES 


When the company first inaugurated 
the plan mass meetings were held and 
the system was adopted at all the com- 
pany’s mines. Expected results were de- 
layed however, as Mr. Weitzell explains 
it by the fact that the plan was sold to 
the employes but not to the foremen, 
who were afraid that it would result in 
an interference with discipline. The 
friction which began to arise from this 
source was eliminated rapidly however, 
when the foremen were convinced that 
the plan brought out a greater strength 
to back them than they had previously 
found to aid them. In addition, difficul- 
ties that smoldered under the old sys- 
tem now are rapidly brought out and 
discussed at the meetings between the 


representatives of the management and 
the employes. This early understanding 
of the situation constantly is proving a 
tremendous asset as a harmonizing in- 
fluence. 

Representatives of the employes have 
exhibited eminent fairness in their ac- 
tivities under this plan, it is pointed out 
by officials of the company. An incident 
demonstrating this point is cited by Mr. 
Weitzell: 

“During a certain period our steel 
plant operations were not running up to 
normal. Our competitors in the east 
reduced wages and we were out of line 
on our costs at the plant. The situation 
was explained to the coal miners’ repre- 
sentatives. They discussed it quite a 
while and finally sent a committee to the 
steel works to conduct an investigation. 
They went through the different depart- 
ments, talked with a few men at work, 
photographed two piles of pig iron and 
satisfied themselves in other ways of 
the facts. Then they went back to the 
mines and held mass meetings with the 
idea in most cases that they would not 
have more work until the plant resumed 
operations which apparently was not 
possible under the existing conditions. 
The result was that a reduction in wages 
was voluntarily accepted.” 


BENEFITS WERE GAINED 


When the coal strike began last year 
employes of the company were working 
for less than wages paid union miners. 
But the men acted on the principle 
that they had made a bargain, stuck to 
it and gained the benefits of working 
through the summer. 

The company maintains. a_ hospital 
that is among the best in the United 
States and ranks very favorably with 
any in the world. The employes pay a 
dollar at the steel works and a dollar 
and a half at the mines, a physician be- 
ing stationed at each mine. The com- 
pany expends about $60,000 annually for 
operation of its hospital and charges 
nothing for its investment. 

A pension fund is in operation. Aver- 
age earnings for the last ten years are 
paid in cases where an employe has 
worked for the company that length of 
time when he reaches the age of 65 
years. He can retire at his option or 
make application at 60 years of age if 
he has had 30 years of service. 
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SILVER SITUATION DEVELOPMENTS AWAIT CONFERENCE 


Senate Commission Finds Treasury Officials Unchanged in Attitude— 
Meeting for Discussion of Export Organization Scheduled to be Called 
at Reno—Information on dlicteci Coinages is Sought 


ITH EACH SUCCEEDING 
day of the past month adding 
more evidence of the Treasury 

Department’s determination to stand 

fast by its policy concerning adminis- 

tration of the Pittman Act, the Senate 

Commission of Gold and Silver Inquiry 

is at the end of the first-phase of its ef- 

fort to induce government officials to 
adopt a new stand. 

Conclusion of hearings held by the 
commission in Washington and New 
York has given opportunity for a sum- 
ming up of the evidence presented and 
an analysis of the masses of corre- 
spondence that have passed between the 
commission and the treasury officials. 
It is evident that the deadlock can be 
broken only by the launching of some 
new action on the part of advocates of 
the contention that treasury rulings are 
placing an unwarranted limit upon the 
amount of silver to be purchased under 
the act. 


RECEIPT OF TENDERS ENDED 


As announced, the Bureau of the Mint 
terminated on June 15 the receipt of 
tenders of silver. When purchases were 
suspended two weeks prior to that time, 
it was estimated that 1,350,000 ounces 
remained to be purchased. No subse- 
quent estimates were made public. 

Purchases of silver to complete total 
purchases authorized by the act were to 
be selected from these tenders in the 
order of the time of filing. 

Attention is being called to the fact 
that the treasury officials have not, and 
probably will not, announce a definite 
termination of the provisions of the act, 
but will keep the matter open by holding 
tenders on file after the provisions of 
the act as they see them are fulfilled. 


DOMESTIC 
SILVER 
INDUSTRY 


These tenders can be held in file in this 
manner to allow margins for adjust- 
ment, and they can continue to be held 
until they are withdrawn by those who 
have made them. Under this procedure 
the Treasury Department could allow 
the matter to be held in something akin 
to abeyance without giving those who 
oppose its interpretations the oppor- 
tunity of Having a definite closing of the 
act’s administration as a basis upon 
which to proceed. 


CONFERENCE IN RENO 


What further actions are to be taken 
by the commission in the favor of the 
silver producers largely will depend, it 
is expected, upon the results of the con- 
templated meetings and hearings to be 
held by the Senate body in Reno, Nev., 
when operators of silver mines in both 
North and South America are scheduled 
to gather to present their views and sug- 
gestions to the Senators. 

Mainly the Reno convention will dis- 
cuss the organization of the proposed 
silver export association. Under the act 
by which it was created the commission 
possesses the power to enter into direct 
dealings with foreign corporatiofs and 
producers. 

The British attitude on the silver situ- 
ation is interesting. One observer states 
that the “American silver interests ap- 
pear indignant at the decisive action of 
the United States Treasury, but the 
controversy turns on the narrow point 
of whether a further 8,000,000 or 9,000,- 
000 ounces ought to be purchased or not, 
rather than on any larger issue as to 
comprehensive action to assist the price 
of silver.” 

Those who look at the situation from 
the British point of view evidently do 
feel certain, however, that the silver 
commission will make recommendations 
in its final report that will have a direct 
effect upon the price of the white metal. 


KEEPING CLOSE WATCH 


Evidence of the close watch that Lon- 
don is keeping on developments con- 
nected with expiration of the Pittman 
act is found in this quotation from a 
British authority: 

“It is reported that Mr. Mellon in- 
tends to visit this country at an early 
date to discuss financial questions, and it 
is quite possible that the opportunity 
may then be taken of the Nicholson res- 
olution to broach any schemes which 
may have been formulated.” 


Held close to the task of gathering and 
compiling facts relating to the amount 
of silver to be purchased, the commis- 
sion has had comparatively little oppor- 
tunity to enter into a study of the inter- 
national phases of the silver problem. 
Recently, however, the commission re- 
quested the Department of Commerce to 
secure information concerning utiliza- 
tion by foreign countries of the white 
metal as metallic reserve for note issues 
and in coinage. Statistics on silver re- 
serves also were requested. 


DETAILED INFORMATION SOUGHT 


Specifically, the following information 
was requested: 


Use of silver as metallic reserve for 
note issue: 


To what extent is silver used as metal- 
lic reserve? What proportion of the en- 
tire metallic reserve may be silver? 


SILVER 


EXPORT 
ASSOCIATION 


/ 


=P RENO 
= CONFERENCE 


At what value is the silver reserve 
taken? The value of the coin or the 
bullion value at date of acquisition or 
as revised from time to time? 


In case silver constitutes part of the 
metallic reserve, under what conditions 
is it ever paid out in the redemption of 
notes? 

What changes, if any, have occurred 
since 1914 in the laws or practices gov- 
erning the use of silver as reserve for 
notes? 


Use of silver as currency: 


Give résumé of present law governing 
the coinage of silver and state what 
changes, if any, have occurred since 
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1914. What is the weight and fineness 
of silver in each coin? 

What limit, if any, is placed upon the 
amount of silver which the government 
may purchase or which may be coined at 
the public mints? 

To what extent was silver withdrawn 
from circulation during the war? Was 
this withdrawal at government’s request 
and to increase metallic reserve for notes 
or was it the result of melting down and 
export because of its very high bullion 
value? Was any embargo placed on the 
export of silver? 

What substitutes, if any, were used for 
silver coin withdrawn from circulatior? 
What was the attitude of the public to- 
wards such substitutes? 

To what extent has silver been re- 
stored to circulation and what is the plan 
of the government with respect to com- 
plete restoration? 

Has there been any change in the con- 
tent of fineness of silver coins? 

Has there been any serious agitation 
of the adoption of bimetallism or free 
silver standard? What is the opinion 
of finance ministers as to advisability of 
using silver as currency? 

Has there been any change in the at- 
titude of the public towards the use of 
silver? 

Statistics of silver reserve and silver 
currency: 

Total reserve of central bank (or 
banks) of issue, classified by character 
of cover (gold, silver, foreign exchange, 
etc.) by months or by quarterly periods, 
January 1, 1914, to July 1, 1922, or later. 

Total face value of silver coins in cir- 
culation, by months or by quarterly peri- 
ods, January 1, 1914, to July 1, 1922, or 
later. 

Imports and exports of silver (bullion 
and coin) by years, 1914 to 1921, and for 
first six months of 1922. 

It is understood the department re- 
cently obtained by questionnaire data 
from commercial attaches and consuls 
in various parts of the world covering 
silver conditions which the commission 
asked be made available for its use. The 
commission contemplates inviting silver 
producers of North, Central and South 
America to attend a convention at Reno 
during the summer to discuss the organ- 
ization of a silver export association. 
The information requested of the depart- 
ment is desired as fundamental to a 
proper consideration of the subject, and 
will also be given publicity. 


STATEMENT IS ISSUED 


The formal statement issued by the 
Director of the Mint in connection with 
discontinuance of the receipt of tenders 
follows: 

“In accordance with the public an- 
nouncement made on May 29, 1923, the 
Director of the Mint stopped receiving 
tenders of silver under the act approved 
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April 23, 1918, sometimes known as the 
Pittman act, at the close of business 
Friday, June 15, 1923. Between May 
29 and June 15 tenders of silver amount- 
ing to about 4,600,000 ounces were re- 
ceived, and of these tenders about 1,600,- 
000 ounces have today been accepted in 
the order of their receipt. The tenders 
thus accepted include all those received 
in the office of the Director of the Mint 
to the close of business June 2, 1923. 

“This makes the total amount of ac- 
cepted tenders about 200,520,000 ounces, 
which it is expected will satisfy the re- 
quirements of the act and provide for the 
recoinage of sufficient standard silver 
dollars to replace those used under the 
act. The remaining tenders received up 
to the close of business June 15, 1923, 
will be kept on file in the Bureau of the 
Mint in the order of their receipt and, 
unless previously withdrawn, will be ac- 
cepted in that order if and to the extent 
that further purchases may prove to be 
necessary in order to adjust accounts or 
te correct excessive tenders. From the 
check which has been made of tenders 
received to date, the indications are that 
these adjustments will be small. 

“All tenders in excess of the total 
amount needed to fill the requirements of 
the act, namely, 200,520,000 ounces, or 
thereabouts, will be rejected.” 


EVIDENCE IS SUMMARIZED 


Senator Pittman, in summarizing evi- 
dence presented at the hearing held on 
the subject of metallurgical losses in the 
treatment of silver, declared that the 
government in dealing with the smelters 
on silver purchases should proceed along 
the same lines followed by the smelters 
in their business relations with the 
miners. 

“How can the smelting companies be 
injured by holding them to their origi- 
nal interpretation of the act and of the 
regulations? asked Senator Pittman. 
“If they had any gains over the 5 per- 
cent deduction charged the miner, they 
have the open market of the world in 
which to sell such gains. They were 
satisfied with such an arrangement until 
January 1, 1921. Why should they not 
be satisfied with it now? Is the Treas- 
ury Department going to follow that re- 
quirement in checking up these estimated 
losses and gains as suggested by Mr. 
Kelley and the auditor of his company? 
If not, will the Treasury Department 
have used every precaution to protect 
the government in the administration of 
the Pittman act? There is only one 
answer, and that is the government 
either has to check up the individual 
plants or hold the smelting companies 
to the same estimated losses as they ap- 
ply in dealing with the miner in making 
the purchase of this silver. 

“In my opinion, there are several rea- 
sons why the government should not be 
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required to go to the expense of at- 
tempting to check up the estimates com- 
ing from the individual plants. My rea- 
sons are: It would entail great expense 
and long delay to adjust these accounts, 
The result would be uncertain and un- 
satisfactory, because many of the con- 
ditions upon which these estimates were 
based originally have ceased to exist, 
There would be no way of checking the 
amount of silver that went into treat- 
ment losses and gains and which was 
obtained as a by-product of copper, lead 
and other ores. In any event, it would 
be only an estimate. The representa- 
tives of the smelting companies, by their 
actions in the past, their custom in pur- 
chasing from miners, and by their own 
testimony at these hearings, have 
pointed out clearly that no less deduc- 
tions than 5 percent for metallurgical 
losses is a safe basis upon which to buy 
silver in ores. This expert testimony 
is more reliable than is any other which 
could be obtained. If the Treasury De- 
partment holds these vendors to settle- 
ment on the universal and accepted 
basis of 5 percent metal loss, then trans- 
actions can be closed almost immedi- 
ately.” 


Dousts HAVE ARISEN 


Senator Pittman declared that the 
enormous tenders and sales during re- 
cent months have raised a doubt in the 
minds of producers concerning the 
source, domestic or foreign, of silver be- 
ing purchased under the act. He said 
the amount of silver sold and tendered 
the government appeared to be in excess 
of the total production of silver in the 
United States for the same period as 
reported by the Geological Survey. 

“I unhesitatingly charge,” says Sen- 
ator Pittman, “that no satisfactory proof 
has been submitted to the treasury 
which clearly and unequivocally proves 
the proportionate part of American sil- 
ver so purchased remaining for delivery 
in the mixed bullion after metal losses 
had occurred in the smelting and refin- 
ing operations. The loss of silver metal 
in the smelting, reduction and refining 
processes must be deducted from gross 
production before the amount of silver 
salable under the act can be determined. 
Unless the full amount of this loss is 
deducted in computing sales of Ameri- 
can silver in mixed foreign and domestic 
bullion the result must be the purchase 
of foreign silver by the government. It 
is the duty of the Treasury to be certain 
that deductions for metal losses should 
include actual loss of silver in the proc- 
ess of reduction and refining. This in- 
volves study of methods used by smelters 
and reduction works in determining 
losses in buying ores and methods by 
smelters and reduction work in comput- 
ing the amount of silver they have to 
sell to the government under the act.” 
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come tax unit indicate that offi- 

cials of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue believe it is possible to clean up 
the accumulation of old cases still pend- 
ing before it before the expiration of the 
limitation period and without the aid of 
a war tax settlement board or tax court 
of appeals such as have 
been proposed by the 
American Mining Con- 
gress and other associa- 
tions. Although many 
war-time cases are still 
unsettled, the bureau is 
expected to adopt ex- 
traordinary means, such 
as the field subcommittee 
of the Committee on Ap- 
peals and Review, to ac- 
complish the task of set- 
tlement. 


Po = ACTIVITIES of the in- 


ONLY SHORT TIME 
REMAINS 

Some of the pending 
1917 cases are covered by 
waivers or claims for 
abatement which were 
filed prior to the expira- 
tion of the five year limi- 
tation. Others were acted 


government against the 
running of this limitation 
period, and these are now scheduled for 
review on claims for abatement or re- 
fund. Many of the 1918 returns are 
still in process of adjustment, and the 
five-year limitation for action on these 
will expire next spring. The income tax 
unit, therefore, has but a few months in 
which to dispose of this entire aecumu- 
lation of cases, the accomplishment of 
which requires rather forceful measures 
of a character designed to speed up the 
work without denying taxpayers any of 
the rights to which they may be lawfully 
entitled in securing proper consideration 
of their claims. 

It is reported that the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue soon will issue a regu- 
lation limiting taxpayers to two confer- 
ences only in any one section after the 
income tax unit has notified them by let- 
ter of proposed additional assessments. 
The purpose of this regulation is said to 
be the elimination of haphazard methods 
of handling cases and of interference 
with administrative work by reason of 
unnecessary conferences with taxpayers 
or their representatives who, in many 
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instances, appear without necessary evi- 
dence to support their contentions and 
claims. 

It is planned to have the taxpayer sub- 
mit a brief prior to the first conference 


NEW TAX OFFICIALS 


upon arbitrarily for the James G. Bright (left), recently appointed deputy commissioner of the determining and assess- 
purpose of protecting the come tax unit of the Internal Revenue Bureau, and Samuel M. jing taxes under the laws 


Greenidge, who has been appointed head of the natural resources 


division of the unit 


so that such conference can be a dis- 
cussion of the brief and the taxpayer 
can be advised of any exceptions taken 
by the government to the questions re- 
ceived, whether these relate to points of 
law and regulations or relate to insuffi- 
ciency of evidence. At the second confer- 
ence the taxpayer will have opportunity 
to present such further evidence or 
briefs as may be possible and necessary 
in answering the government’s conten- 
tions. After this second conference the 
case will be decided and assessment 
made. 


May Not BE DETRIMENTAL 


It is not understood that the depart- 
ment intends to be arbitrary and un- 
reasonable. If it is found that special 
circumstances and conditions warrant 
more than two conferences, special ap- 
proval therefor may be obtained. It is 
believed that if the general plan is fol- 
lowed through and the income tax unit 
will follow the practice of advising the 
taxpayer fully at the first conference, 
or by correspondence, of the real objec- 


tions it raises to taxpayers’ claims and 
of the basis for such objections, and will 
indicate the nature of the evidence re- 
quired to satisfy it, the proposed plan 
may not be detrimental to the interests 
of taxpayers. The plan will be better 
for all parties concerned than the hold- 
ing of numerous conferences in which 
the taxpayer is not defi- 
nitely advised of the ob- 
jections which the unit in- 
tends to raise. 


Nothing will contribute 
more to the success of the 
proposed plan than the 
spirit of fair cooperation 
between the income tax 
unit officials and the tax- 
payer. No matter how 
strong may be the feel- 
ings of taxpayers as to 
the difficulties and com- 
plexities of the law which 
has been enacted and 
even of the unfairness of 
some features of the law 
and regulations, it must 
be recognized that the 
commissioner of internal 
revenue has been charged 
with the responsibility of 


which have been enacted. 

Taxpayers are entitled 
and should receive every courtesy and 
consideration which can be extended to 
them by officials and employes of the 
Treasury Department, who, after all, 
merely represent the citizens of the coun- 
try in the administration of the law. The 
average taxpayer is an anxious to have 
made a just determination of his tax 
liability as are the officials of the depart- 
ment. On the other hand, it is not fair 
for the taxpayers to expect government 
officials to decide questions on inadequate 
evidence and incomplete statements of 
facts. It is not fair to expect subordi- 
nates to act in violation of regulations 
and decisions which have been given by 
their superiors. 


GAINING A JuST DECISION 


If the taxpayer will face the difficul- 
ties and complexities of his own case 
with an open mind and present his case 
to the department in a manner which will 
enable the government conferee sitting 
across the table from him to see the situ- 
ation as he sees it, much will have been 
accomplished to expedite a just decision. 
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Furthermore, if the taxpayer will dis- 
tinguish between contentions that he is 
making in accordance with the depart- 
ment’s regulations and decisions, and 
claims which he is making that prior 
decisions or regulations are in error and 
should be revised, he will further expe- 
dite his case. This attitude on the part 
of taxpayers should do much to avoid a 
hardship which the restriction of confer- 
ences to two in each section might other- 
wise impose. It should also make it 
much easier for taxpayers to ask for 
special consideration if it appears that 
the difficulties and complexities of their 
cases merit more consideration than is 
extended in the average case. 

Several important changes have been 
made recently in the income tax unit: 
James G. Bright, formerly assistant 
deputy commissioner has been appointed 
deputy commissioner succeeding E. W. 
Chatterton who resigned June 15. Mr. 
Bright is thoroughly familiar with the 
difficult problems of administration as 
well as with the difficulties which tax- 
payers have encountered in the adjust- 
ment of their returns. In carrying out 
the program of expediting settlement of 
old cases he will be ably assisted by C. B. 
Allen, new assistant deputy commis- 
sioner who was formerly chief of the 
administrative division. The following 
appointments have been made in the na- 
tural resources division: Samuel M. 
Greenidge, head of the division; C. E. 
McCloskey, assistant head; W. N. 
Thayer, chief, and R. F. White, assistant 
chief; oil and gas section, E. E. Hen- 
singer, chief, and C. J. Riggall, assistant 
chief; audit F section, R. P. Smith, chief 
review section. Officials of the natural 
resources division who will continue in 
their present positions are: J. A. Grimes, 
chief, and F. T. Donahoe, assistant chief 
metals section; C. C. Griggs, chief, and 
J. H. Briggs, assistant chief non-metals 
section; E. B. Tanner, chief, and R. E. 
Benedict, assistant chief timber section; 
R. C. Davis, chief coal section; W. C. 
Tungate, chief, and R. H. Wilson, assist- 
ant chief audit G (consolidated returns) 
section; V. Eaton, chief, and G. C. Wil- 
liams, assistant chief, audit H (special 
assessments) section. 


POSITION CAPABLY FILLED 


The appointment of Mr. Greenidge as 
head of the natural resources division 
continues that division uuder the direc- 
tion of a man who is thoroughly familiar 
with financial, economic, operating and 
other conditions affecting the mining in- 
dustry. Having had more than twenty 
years of field experience in coal mining, 
metal mining, and the production of oil 
he may be expected to exercise sound 
judgment in the determination of techni- 
cal valuation questions. 

The problems of the income tax unit 
and particularly the natural resources 
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division are such as to require careful 
analysis and unceasing attention. Only 
by the application of sound principles 
and fair judgment can hardships and in- 
justice to taxpayers who act in greatest 
good faith be prevented. Whether or 
not new legislation should be enacted to 
enable taxpayers to have prompt and 
conclusive settlement of their tax liabili- 
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ties will depend largely upon the impar- 
tial attitude of the officials administer- 
ing the tax law. It is believed that pres- 
ent officials are anxious to determine all 
questions arising in connection with tax 
returns fairly and without prejudice to 
taxpayers, notwithstanding complaints 
which may be made from time to time 
indicating the contrary. 


INVESTIGATION OF MINE SURVEYS PROPOSED 


General Land Office and Bureau of Mines Expect to Make 
Field Checks in Mining Districts Throughoout the West— 
Work Begins in Colorado 


vey conditions in several mining 

districts throughout the west 
probably will follow a series of confer- 
ences held between representatives of 
the Bureau of Mines and officials of the 
General Land Office. Special instruc- 
tions were issued by the land office on 
May 26 providing for investigation of 
this type in the Trinidad and Walsen- 
burg coal fields in Southern Colorado. 
These are but two of the fields in which 
officials believe a necessity exists for ac- 
curately identifying the location of pub- 
lic land corners and lines of accepted 
surveys in the areas where there are 
appreciable activities in connection with 
ceal and mineral leasings. 

The director of the Bureau of Mines 
points out that, as an important essen- 
tial in the results to be accomplished, 
it is first necessary to identify or re- 
establish the public land corners defining 
the boundaries of the various leases and 
permits. Where the mine works go from 
fee to leased lands, the lines should be 
run underground to establish the divid- 
ing points between the leased and the 
fee lands. Accurate underground sur- 
veys will be essential for working out 
the proper mining methods to be fol- 
lowed, so as to prevent the loss of large 
amounts of coal through squeezes, or 
other causes, to check the amounts of 
coal recovered and to decrease the haz- 
ards to the employes in the mines. It is 
anticipated that from time to time com- 
plete underground surveys will be re- 
quired where it is reasonable to suspect 
that the surveys made by the lesses are 
not being properly executed. 

This field of engineering, strictly ca- 
dastral in its scope, fits well into the 
surveying operations of the General 
Land Office. The work of identifying or 
reestablishing the lines of official sur- 
veys on the surface of the ground, neces- 
sary for the determination of the boun- 
daries of the leasing units, can be under- 
taken during the summer months, as a 
part of the general resurvey work of 
the surveying service, while the under- 


INVESTIGATIONS of sur- 


ground work can be done during the 
winter months, when field work in the 
open is impossible. 

The precise scope of subdivisional 
work can not well be determined at this 
time, and in this matter the surveyor 
will be governed largely by the advice 
of the representative of the Bureau of 
Mines, who will be invited to accompany 
the party throughout the proceedings. 
Full cooperation will be extended by the 
engineer in charge, with a view to meet- 
ing the requirements of that bureau. 


ZINC RESIDUE INVESTIGATION 
IS SUMMARIZED 


7 RESIDUES resulting from the 
_~_ retort distillation of zinc ores have 
from 40 to 75 percent of the weight of 
the original ore and contain from 5 to 
15 percent zinc. A rough estimate indi- 
cates that approximately 450,000 tons of 
residues are produced annually in the 
United States, containing about 36,000 
tons of zinc. 

Besides the current production of resi- 
dues there are at many smelter sites 
large accumulations from past opera- 
tions which are available for treatment 
if this can be done profitably. 

In addition to their zinc content the 
residues contain much unconsumed coal, 
which has been carbonized during the 
distillation process, and those from most 
western ores also contain lead and silver. 

The Bureau of Mines has issued a pre- 
liminary report in which is summarized 
the information obtained in a survey, 
recently made in cooperation with the 
Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, of processes which are in use or 
which have been suggested for the treat- 
ment of retort residues. The complete 
report of the survey is to be published 
as a technical paper of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Descriptions are given of a variety of 
methods for the treatment of zinc retort 
residues. Most of these methods are, or 
have been, in actual use in one or more 
zine smelters. 
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NATIONALIZATION PROPOSALS PRESENTED BY MINERS 


Brief Submitted by Union Leaders to Coal Commission Would Regulate In- 
vestors’ Profits in Anthracite Industry Within Near Future—Operations 
Would Be Carried on Under Joint Control 


ATIONALIZATION of anthra- 

cite coal mines, mistakenly hailed 

in some quarters as a panacea 
for the industry’s ails, was presented to 
the government as a direct recommenda- 
tion in a brief recently filed with the 
coal commission by representatives of 
the miners’ union. The proposal is that 
operation be carried on under a control 
representing equally the miners, mine 
managers and the public. The miners 
also filed an alternative plan calling for 
a general reduction of capital invest- 
ment and capital charges in the industry. 

The nationalization proposals as filed 
with the commission were prepared by 
Thos. Kennedy, of Hazelton, Pa., C. G. 
Goldin, of Shamokin, Pa., and W. J. 
Brennan, of Scranton, Pa., presidents of 
the three anthracite districts of the 
United Mine Workers. 

Although the commission was sched- 
uled to submit their report on the an- 
tharcite industry on July 1, recommen- 
dations for remedial action will not be 
made until the filing of the September 
report. 


WovuLp REGULATE PROFITS 


The plan submitted by the miners 
would regulate investors’ profits in the 
immediate future and investors’ stocks 
and bonds would be retired during the 
next fifty years. The proposal is made 
that all capital stock of anthracite coal 
companies be retired through the sub- 
stitution of 6 percent bonds and these 
bonds would be retired within fifty 
years, the cost of retiring the present in- 
vestment, it is estimated, would aver- 
age only 28 cents a ton a year for the 
next fifty years. 

After seeking to ascertain the value 
of the anthracite mines the miners would 
use this figure as a basis for what they 
termed a “sacrificed value.” 

Among the benefits which the miners 
declared would result from adoption of 
their proposal are reduction in future 
liabilities of the industry, lower prices 
and better wages and elimination of the 
influence of high royalties. Control of the 
industry would be placed in the hands 
of a holding company, operating under 
government supervision. No specific plan 
of ownership and control was laid down 
by the miners, merely the general prin- 
ciple being offered. 

The miners’ brief states: 

“The financing of the anthracite indus- 
try should be so regulated that within 
fifty years the industry can be 
entirely free from the charges §E00#% 


made upon it by present investors. This 
applies to both mining companies and 
coal companies. It is proposed that this 
be done without the slightest impairment 
of reasonable investment totals by: 

“1. Completing the retirement of the 
present bonded indebtedness. 

“2. Replacing the actual investment 
represented in outstanding stock by 
bonds bearing interest at 6 percent, equal 
to the net sacrifice of such investment, 
and then retiring such bonds over a fifty- 
year period. Power to take stock for 
conversion purposes, by eminent domain, 
shall vest in the regulating authority. 

“3. Arranging for public or joint 
ownership and control of the properties 
as the stock is replaced by bonds. 

“Necessary new capital for additions 
and betterments should come so far as 
possible from reinvested profits. With 
interest instead of dividends to pay, 
profits may be expected to produce a 
sum sufficient for such additions and 
betterments. 

“We believe that no harm can result 
from planning out the financing of the 
industry fifty years ahead. If such plan- 
ning had been done in 1873 there might 
be none of the recurrent dissatisfaction 
which has prevailed ever since. We 
have, in suggesting a fair return to in- 
vestors, stated our conviction that the 
industry should pay no more than it has 
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to pay for necessary new investment. In 
making our two proposals for financing ° 
the industry we have the above consider- 
ation in mind. 

“We know also that the service which 
the investors of capital render to the in- 
dustry is not a permanent one. There 
is at a given time a need for capital and 
it is secured by the issue of stocks or 
bonds. After a course of years, if suffi- 
cient surplus has been accumulated, there 
may ve no further need for that capital. 
But the stocks and bonds are still out- 
standing and must legally receive their 
return annually, in the case of stock, in- 
definiteiy. The advantage of canceling 
these obligations has already been recog- 
nized by the stockholders of certain min- 
ing companies. They have frequently 
cancelled their bonded indebtedness and 
preferred stock long before maturity. 


Fair RETURN PROVISION 

“Retirement of securities is therefore 
made when the controlling elements in 
the companies have been able to accom- 
plish it. It is the wise thing to do from 
their point of view. It makes their con- 
trol more complete and more profitable. 
Just as these controlling elements in 
some of the companies recognize the fact 
that the services of certain investors are 
temporary, to be rewarded with the 
guarantee of an income for a definite 
time only, followed by a return of prin- 
cipal, so we recognize that fact. Man- 
agers and miners are both paid for their 
services until they are not needed in the 
business any more. Then they are dis- 
charged. We propose to follow these 
companies in their quiet accurate logic, 
and suggest that the industry treat the 
services of investors like the services of 
managers and miners. 

“It is proposed that after the investors’ 
net total sacrifice to date has been es- 
tablished and compared with the actual 
cost of investment, and after a uniform 
accounting system has been put into 
effect, a fair rate of return be allowed 
mining companies and coal land com- 
panies if and when earned. Six percent 
would be considered as a fair rate of 
return. Earnings in excess of this rate 
should be devoted to additions and bet- 
terments, lower prices and better wages, 
as conditions warrant. 

“Necessary new capital can be raised 
by authorized increases in the bonded 
indebtedness. In the case of coal land 
companies, excess returns would go to 

decrease future royalty rates. 
«It is proposed that the invest- 
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ment of stockholders as determined be 
guaranteed by adequate depletion and 
depreciation reserves, so that the net 
sacrifice will be on hand to be returned 
in full as the several mines are ex- 
hausted. 


LAND COMPANIES INCLUDED 


“Tt will be noted that our proposals 
cover coal land companies as well as 
mining companies. This is a very essen- 
tial provision. Many independent mining 
companies, because they pay high royal- 
ties, and because of their small size, feel 
free to charge, in time of shortage, as 
much as $5.50 a ton more than the large 
companies and to make such charges re- 
gardless of the actual mining cost. The 
result is that the same size and quality 
coal reaches the big cities at prices which 
have, in time of shortage, a $5.50 range. 
Consequently, as Col. Goethals said in 
retiring from office as New York State 
Fuel Administrator, there is at present 
no way of checking the profiteering of 
wholesalers and retailers. 

“The latter are put in a position where 
they can make the highest price they pay 
for any one shipment the basis of their 
charges to consumers, instead of taking 
a weighted average as the basis. We 
propose to eliminate a large part of the 
present mine cost of the smaller com- 
panies by guaranteeing that land owners 
get a fair return on their investment and 
no more. The result would be to de- 
crease royalty charges drastically and 
to. abolish the whole system by which 
prices to consumers can be raised beyond 
reasonable levels through the disturbing 
element of the small marginal producer.” 


GOVERNMENT INDEX.—The United 
States Bureau of Efficiency has estab- 
lished an information service for the pur- 
pose of answering inquiries regarding 
government activities both past and 
present. The bureau has made an index 
of all the activities of the government 
from 1913 to date, giving information as 
to what has been done in any given field 
of research, when it was done and by 
what agency of the government it was 
done. The index is for reference only, 
for the purpose of referring queries to 
the proper office or offices. In this con- 
nection it has published a pamphlet en- 
titled “Guide to Original Sources of Ma- 
jor Statistical Activities of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment.” This publication of 20 pages 
lists the names of all government 
agencies engaged in the collection and 
dissemination of any statistical informa- 
tion. It also lists these activities by sub- 
jects, so that one may ascertain what 
office to address, thus avoiding great de- 
lay and unnecessary correspondence. 
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GIRAND POWER APPLICATION SIDE-TRACKED 


Federal Commission Willing to Grant License After Colo- 
rado River Compact is Ratified—Use as Club to Get Rati- 
fication is Intimated 


HE FEDERAL Power Commis- 
sion will not take further action 
upon the application for licence 
for the Girand project, involving pro- 
posals to build a power plant at the 
Diamond Creek site on the Colorado 
River, until the Colorado River compact 
has been ratified. This is the indication 
given following action by the commission 
in placing the application in a pigeon- 
hole as a result of the insistence exer- 
cised by the state of Colorado. 


WovuLp BE ADOPTED 


It is almost certain that the license 
would be granted if the compact were 
ratified. No direct reply was made to re- 
ports that the commission is using its 
authority in the matter of granting a li- 
cense as a club to bring about ratifica- 
tion of the compact. The only answer 
was that “any individual is entitled to 
his own opinion.” 

Mr. Girand visited officials of the com- 
mission after the decision to place his 
application in suspense had been made, 
his object being to secure an order of 
affairs that would bring about favorable 
“action in the case. 


Emphasis is being laid upon the fact 
that the conditions embodied in the ap- 
plication do not enter into confliction 
with the provision of the compact. 


Postponement of final action upon the 
application has brought from some quar- 
ters expression of the belief that capital 
at present interested in the project might 
not be willing to hold its plans intact 
for an appreciable length of time. Semi- 
official opinion expressed in Washington 
does not coincide with this belief, how- 
ever, bearing more along the line that 
if the project is attractive to finance at 
the present time it will continue to hold 
that position indefinitely. 


CONFERENCE RECENTLY HELD 


Governor Hunt of Arizona recently 
called a conference designed to act in 
part at least as a mould for policies con- 
cerning development of water power on 
the Colorado River. During the course 
of this conference the following state- 
ment was made by John C. Greenway: 

“The high cost of fuel oil after the 
war led me to discuss with Dr. Ricketts 
the possibilities of power from the Colo- 
rado River. As a result there followed 
a trip of inspection from Lees Ferry to 
Parker, which investigation he had 
made with the backing of the Calumet 
& Arizona Mining Co., the New Cornelia 


Copper Co., the Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion, the Inspiration Consolidated Cop- 
per Co., the United Verde Extension 
Mining Co. and the Cananea Consgoli- 
dated Copper Co. He had written also 
to Colonel Jackling, but had received no 
reply. During the course of that investi- 
gation he had obtained an option on the 
Girand project at Diamond Creek, which 
the companies named were now behind 
and anxious to proceed with as soon as 
the necessary license could be secured 
from the Federal Power Commission. 
Large expenditures for new boilers on 
the part of several mining companies 
would be necessary within the next four 
years unless the power of the Colorado 
is to be available within that time. He 
estimated that such a period would be 


necessary to build the Diamond Creek 
dam.” 


TEACHING MEXICAN MINERS’ 
AXIOMS OF SAFETY 


OF THE mine-rescue 

service of the Department of the 
Interior, whose duties involve the giving 
of instruction to Mexican miners, on 
whose labors the metal-mining industries 
of the southwest so largely depend, have 
long realized the difficulty of interesting 
this particular class of miners. As ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the miners in 
the southwestern territory are of Mexi- 
can origin and speak no English, the dif- 
ficulties experienced in giving safety in- 
structions to these miners have seriously 
impeded the safety program of the Bu- 
reau of Mines in Arizona and other 
states. 

The results of an earnest effort made 
by A. J. Martinson, foreman miner of 
mine-rescue car No. 1 of the Bureau of 
Mines, to solve this problem are given in 
a report recently made by Mr. Martinson. 


DEPLETION RULING.— The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue has issued 
the following ruling: “A mine in which 
mules were used for hauling coal to the 
shaft was electrified. The electrification 
did not increase the tonnage and was 
necessary to maintain the normal out- 
put of the mine. The electrification was 
an improvement, and the machinery and 
fan, together with the wire necessary to 
install them, having a useful life of 
more than a year, are major items and 
the amounts expended for them properly 
capitalized.” 
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SHORTAGE OF MINERS REMAINS ACUTE 


General Scarcity of Skilled Metal Miners Persists, 
According to Advices Summarized by Department of 
Labor—Coal Operations Hampered by Transportation 


ditions existing in the various states 
form the subject of a recent report 
made by the employment service of the 
Department of Labor, casting light upon 
the relationship of supply and demand 
of labor in the mining industry. 
Reports from the western metal min- 
ing states practically are identical in 
character, indicating a generally good 
supply of unskilled labor but a very 
apparent shortage of skilled miners. In- 
creasingly serious labor conditions as 
affects the shortage of experienced metal 
miners are being foreseen by observers 
in certain districts. 


[ec EMPLOYMENT con- 


Is HANDICAPPED 


Transportation difficulties, now being 
relieved, have caused a lack of capacity 
operations in the coal mines throughout 
many states and employment has been 
affected accordingly. 

The report, issued in mid-June, states 
that Arizona’s metal mining activities, 
principally copper, continue exception- 
ally good and are marked by further 
improvements at producing mines and 
by resumption of development work on 
a number of properties. There is still 
a strong demand for more experienced 
copper miners, noted principally in the 
Globe, Miami, Prescott, Ajo and Bisbee 
districts. Operations in the Bisbee- 
Warren-Lowell district are limited to 
approximately 80 percent of capacity, 
owing to shortage of skilled metal- 
mining labor. 

Utah’s metal mines are working to 
full capacity, some of the operators em- 
ploying more men than for many years. 
A scarcity of workers prevails at smelt- 
ers. One copper company’s plant re- 
ports an increase of 460 workers over 


April, but still needs approximately 300 
unskilled laborers. 

Nevada’s industrial and employment 
conditions continue on an upward trend, 
with strong demands being felt for all 
classes of skilled labor, and particularly 
for experienced metal miners. A large 
mining company in the McGill district 
added 234 workers to their rolls within 
the past thirty days and have places for 
100 more. Two properties in the same 
district are in need of 150 additional 
experienced underground miners and 75 
muckers. 


ACTIVITY IN IDAHO 


Metal mining operations also are ex- 
ceptionally active in Idaho and competent 
men are in continuous demand. Fifty 
cents per day bonus increase for all 
metal miners has been given. All pro- 
ducing metal mines are operating to 
capacity and indications point to a 
serious shortage of hard-rock men within 
sixty days. 

The supply of skilled labor in Mon- 
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tana still is inadequate and the existing 
slight surplus of common labor, mostly 
transient, probably soon will be con- 
verted into a shortage. Metal mining 
continues to increase in activity. The 
labor shortage in the Butte copper dis- 
trict is preventing increased production. 
Small mining camps are active. The dis- 
trict needs 1,000 skilled miners, machine 
men, timber men and others at $5.25 a 
day, and $6.50 to $7 contract rate. Min- 
ing companies in the Helena district also 
report a shortage of experienced miners. 


Expansion of metal mining activities 
in Colorado leads the marked gain shown 
inthat state in industrial operations. Both 
old and new camps are pushing produc- 
tion with the result that approximately 
750 experienced men are needed to supply 
demands in various mining districts. 
Renewed metal mining activity is par- 
ticularly noted in the Durango, Silver- 
ton, Cripple Creek, Breckinridge, Lake 
City, Leadville, Idaho Springs and Ned- 
erland districts. Activity in tungsten 
mining in the Nederland district is far 
greater than at any time for several 
years, and 100 experienced miners are 
needed in that field. Reports from Den- 
ver indicate continuing strong demands 
for metal mining plants’ products, re- 
sulting in increased forces, although de- 
layed deliveries of steel are handicapping 
output to some extent. 


PART-TIME OPERATION 


Coal mines in the Pueblo district are 
running on part-time basis, and the same 
is true of a few of the smaller coal mines 
in the Trinidad district that are af- 
fected by lack of orders. Preliminary 
work has been commenced to drain the 
Graham Park Basin property in the 
Leadville district for extensive operation. 
The small force of workers now engaged 
will be gradually increased as work 
progresses, indications being that one 
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year will be required to complete this 
work. 

Indications in California point to a 
shortage of all kinds of labor by mid- 
summer, and such conditions may accen- 
tuate the shortage of experienced quartz 
miners already reported. 

Reports from Pennsylvania show that 
10,000 miners who suspended work on 
April 30 returned to work at Pittston, 
and with few exceptions practically all 
anthracite mines are working at ca- 
pacity, though car shortage hampers 
operations in degree and causes some 
part-time employment. In the bitumin- 
ous regions practically all mines are 
working, although some are on part time 
due to transportation difficulties. 

Coal mines in Illinois are operating 
at about 45 percent of normal. Reports 
from the various districts indicate a 
gradual slowing down of mining activi- 
ties with the supply and demand of 
workers about equal in some districts. 
Car shortages are blamed for the con- 
siderable unemployment in the coal dis- 
tricts of Indiana. 

The supply of labor in Missouri equals 
the demand with lead and zine mining 
operations continuing active. 

Coal mines in Kansas still are on a 
part-time basis, with a surplus of miners 
existing. 


INCREASE Is REPORTED 


West Virginia reports a decided in- 
crease in employment in the coal fields 
due* to the fact that the car shortage 
which has been seriously hampering 
production has been somewhat relieved. 


Continued shortage of cars in Virginia 
is responsible for what is termed as a 
“rather unsatisfactory condition” exist- 
ing in the coal mining districts of that 
state. 

Alabama reports a shortage of miners 
and loaders in its coal mining industry, 
with substantial increases being shown 
in operations. 


SUCCESSFUL FURNACE TEST 
RUN IS MADE 


sagen of an entirely successful test 
run of the experimental blast furnace 
operated at the North Central experi- 
ment station of the Bureau of Mines, 
Minneapolis, Minn., have just been re- 
ceived. This test run marks the culmi- 
nation of four years of experimentation 
by the Bureau of Mines, in cooperation 
with the University of Minnesota, in the 
development of this blast furnace, which 
is unique in the field of industrial re- 
search. During the entire run every 
phase of operation of the furnace was 
under complete technical control. 
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PUBLIC LAND COAL OUTPUT 
INCREASES 


ONS OF COAL produced upon 
public lands during 1922 more 
than doubled the output of 1921, 
according to figures compiled by the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The number of mines operated upon 
public lands totaled 101 in eight different 
Western States. Of these states the 
greatest operations were in Wyoming 
and Colorado, each having 28 mines. 
Wyoming, with a production of 390,000 
tons, produced more than one-half of the 
total amount of coal from government 
lands. Colorado, with 165,000 tons, 
ranked second; North Dakota, with 
67,000 tons, was third; and Utah, with 
61,000 tons, was fourth. 

The following table gives the produc- 
tion of coal from government lands, by 
states, for the years 1921 and 1922: 


Mines 
pro- Tons 
ducing F of coal produced 
in 1922 States 1921 1922 
28 Colorado....... 13,096 164,546 
20 Montana........ 3,583 5,454 
4 New Mexico..... 2,816 14,009 
8 North Dakota... 27,710 66,924 
2 South Dakota... ...... 424 
9,622 60,809 
2 Washington..... 5,175 49,243 
28 Wyoming....... 300,221 390,763 
101 862,173 752,172 


ALUMINUM OUTPUT GAINS 

HE VALUE of the new aluminum 

produced in the United States in 1922 
as reported by the producers to J. M. 
Hill, of the Geological Survey, was 
$13,622,000, an increase of about 25 per- 
cent over the value in 1921. During the 
first half of the year domestic aluminum 
was quoted at 20 cents a pound for 99 
percent grade; in August the price was 
raised one-tenth of a cent a pound, and 
on the passage of the tariff act it was 
raised to 23 cents a pound, where it re- 
mained during the rest of the year. 

Figures showing the imports for the 
last three months of 1922, since the pass- 
age of the new tariff law, are not yet 
available. The imports of aluminum in 
crude form, scrap and alloys of any kind 
in which aluminum is the material of 
chief value, for the first nine months of 
1922 amounted to 31,482,893 pounds, as 
compared with 26,177,852 pounds for the 
corresponding period in 1921. Articles 
made of aluminum valued at $1,486,177 
were imported during the first nine 
months of 1922, as compared with 
articles valued at $1,635,106 imported 
during the corresponding period of 1921. 

In 1922 the exports from the United 
States included 1,538,079 pounds of ingot 
and scrap aluminum and alloys contain- 
ing aluminum, 2,808,946 pounds of plates, 
sheets, bars, strips and rods, and 4,548,- 
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939 pounds of manufactured articles. In 
1921 the exports included 301,951 pounds 
of ingot, etc., 499,124 pounds of sheets, 
etc., and 2,307,782 pounds of manufac- 
tured articles. 


LIQUID OXYGEN STUDY IS 
SUMMARIZED 

of an investigation con- 

ducted by the Bureau of Mines ex- 
periment station, Pittsburgh, Pa., indi- 
cate that liquid oxygen explosives may be 
used to advantage, especially in the 
lessening of blasting costs, in iron, salt 
and other mineral mines and quarries, 
Preliminary tests seem to indicate that 
liquid oxygen explosives are not suit- 
able for use in gaseous and dusty coal 
mines, although the experiments offer 
some hope of so modifying these explo- 
sives as to make them suitable for certain 
uses in such mines. 

Under present conditions in the 
United States introduction of the explo- 
sive will have to depend on demonstrated 
merits and advantages in comparison 
with explosives already in use. 

Experiments on liquid oxygen as an 
explosive began at the Bureau of Mines 
testing station at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
April, 1917. An appropriation of $15,000 
for investigations of this nature during 
the coming fiscal year has been made by 
Congress. The results of experiments so 
far made are summarized in Technical 
Paper 294, which may be obtained from 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


MINE EXPLOSIVES STATISTICS 
SHOW INCREASED USE 


_ QUANTITY of explosives sold in 
the United States during the calendar 
year 1922 was greater by more than 16 
percent than the amount sold in 1921, ac- 
cording to the Department of the In- 
terior. Reports received by the Bureau 
of Mines show that the total sales 
amounted to 431,772,077 pounds as com- 
pared with 372,107,503 pounds the year 
before. Of the total amount sold, 178,- 
866,225 pounds was black blasting pow- 
der, 209,476,084 pounds high explosives 
other than permissible explosives, and 
43,429,768 pounds permissible explosives. 

The coal-mining industry is always the 
largest consumer of black powder and 
permissible explosives, the consumption 
usually comprising about 85 percent of 
the entire amount manufactured. Coal 
mines in 1922 used 43,429,768 pounds of 
permissible explosives compared with 38,- 
055,650 pounds of permissibles used in 
1921. 

Metal mining and all other mining 
operations (excluding coal) in 1922 used 
78,074,489 pounds of high explosives 
other than permissibles. 
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ONE IMPORTANT MONTH IN THE HISTORY OF COAL 


simple things happened: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A., in a great meeting, discussed 
the economic vs. the legislative method 
of solving the coal problem. 

The United States Supreme Court de- 
elared unconstitutional the law creating 
the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

The National Coal Association per- 
fected its organization to cooperate with 
the U. S. Coal Commission. 

These three things are, seemingly, iso- 
lated incidents. On their face, they have 
nothing, apparently, to do with each 
other. However, when you really under- 
stand them, they are but the condensed 
question and answer to the bothersome 
subject of coal. 


L ONE MONTH of thirty days, these 


TREATED As A TYPE 


That is, when the Chamber listed this 
subject for discussion, it knew that the 
Coal Commission was debating methods 
which, if applied to coal, would extend 
into other things. Therefore, it could 
not consider coal as an isolated subject; 
it had to treat it as a type. The Cham- 
ber realized that we were confronted by 
certain annoyances which have to be re- 
moved. The question before the country 
was and is: When we set out to remove 
them, upon which method of procedure 
shall we put our reliance—the legislative 
or the economic. It was, in its discus- 
sion, merely studying to know how it 
should decide between these debated pro- 
posals. The clamor in favor of both 
methods was great. The Chamber wanted 
to know the probable consequences of a 
decision in favor of one or the other. 

It so happened that while this far- 
reaching discussion was under way, the 
Supreme Court was, from its peculiar 
elevation, deciding what, under our con- 
stitution as written, the government 
could do under the legislative method. It 
decided that the wages of men could not 
be fixed by law, even within the states. 
It decided that unless a business concern 
was clearly dedicated itself to the public 
service, it can not be regulated by legis- 
latures on the theory that what it has 
to sell is charged with a public interest. 

The court, by that decision, put a 
period to the whole debate started by 
the Chamber. It denied to the legisla- 
tive branch access to the long list of 
remedies relied upon to relieve our eco- 
nomic distress. It swept out of the public 
forum even the slogan upon which the 
whole proposed scheme of legislation was 
to rest—that coal is a commodity charged 
with a public interest and hence can be 
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regulated. By destroying that slogan, 
the Supreme Court ended the debate as 
to methods by declaring the legislative 
method to be not available. This threw 
the coal industry and the country back 
upon the purely economic method of pro- 
cedure alone. And, if the various parties 
in interest had read and had understood 
what the Supreme Court said—in this 
and other decisions—even the discussion 
of possible legislative remedies would 
have stopped instantly. Thereafter, the 
whole discussion would instantly have 
confined itself to searching for and de- 
vising the best methods of solving the 
coal problem by the play of economic 
forces. 


BALKsS UNIT CONTROL 


The other incident—the meeting of the 
National Coal Association—is important 
merely because it indicates that it takes 
time and patience for the decisions of 
the Supreme Court to be understood and 
applied. It seems impossible to run any 
government machinery by unit control. 
In fact, the machinery of government has 
been built to do things in peculiar ways. 
The machinery to deal with coal has been 
set in motion. It must make a given num- 
ber of revolutions before it stops. Other- 
wise, it must be stopped by a definite de- 
cree by the Supreme Court. It does not 
recognize anything like master control. 

The U. S. Coal Commission was cre- 
ated by Congress to do a specific number 
of things. It is engaged in doing them. 
It was instructed to make recommenda- 
tions on certain themes. It will make 
them. The Supreme Court has said, by 
direct inference, that it may go through 
the motions and can make certain recom- 
mendations if it so desires, but that its 
proposed recommendations—if of a cer- 
tain sort—cannot be put into effect with- 
out changing the constitution. 

The Commission probably read, and 
understood that decision. If there had 
been unit control of all governmental 
activities, it would have abandoned forth- 
with all efforts to do anything more than 
merely lay the facts about coal before 
the public. Without unit control the 
regular routine followed. That is, it was 
instructed by Congress to make recom- 
mendations along certain lines. It has to 
fulfill that law. So long as it obeys the 
law to the letter, Congress may wrestle 
with the courts. And, that being true, 
the National Coal Association must play 
along as though the whole proceeding 
had not been condemned in advance by 
the Supreme Court. Therefore, the Com- 
mission drives along the line of the 
statute; the National Coal Association 


follows sweating and panting in the 
wake of the Coal Commission. The ef- 
forts are as arduous and the expense as 
great as though the Supreme Court had 
not hung out its sign. “Road closed; 
traffic here forbidden.” 

And, that is both the comedy and the 
pathos of it all. A great labor is wasted 
because the government has no unit con- 
trol of its own machinery at the mo- 
ment it is trying to give that unit con- 
trol to another man’s machine. 


DEEP MINE VENTILATION SUBJECT 
OF STUDY 


Ae EXTENDED study of mine venti- 
lation problems in the Butte district 
has been made by Daniel Harrington, 
supervising mining engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. The results of this study 
are contained in Bulletin 204, “Under- 
ground Ventilation at Butte,” which may 
be obtained from the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C. 

Excessive underground temperatures 
in Butte district mines have been re- 
duced, in some instances as much as 10° 
to 15°, through the application of scien- 
tific ventilation methods. Lower mine 
workings with rock temperatures over 
100°, previously almost unworkable, 
have been converted into comfortable 
working places. Butte mining companies 
now believe that in case their ore bodies 
reach to a depth of 5,000 feet or over, 
with rock temperatures 115° to 120°, 
they will be able to obtain for such deep 
workings an atmosphere which will 
allow safe, comfortable, and efficient 
work. 


COAL STORAGE URGED 
BY HOOVER 


OAL storage is advocated by Secre- 

tary Hoover in a letter to the Inter- 
national Railway Fuel Association. He 
suggests ‘that more attention be paid to 
the economic side of the question, cover- 
ing costs, investment charges, and the 
general economic value of storage, on 
which he says the country has insuf- 
ficient data, which he says should be col- 
lected systematically. He refers to the 
need of greater use of lower grade coals 
of which there are tremendous reserves 
in coal fields, and advocates closer co- 
operation with fuel producers. Secre- 
tary Hoover declares that in every case 
of emergence from periods of inflation, 
labor has been able to hold on to a large 
part of the gains which it made in wages. 
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REDUCE PUBLIG EXPENDITURES, IS URGE OF PRESIDENT 


Chief Executive in Speech at Kansas City Points out Conditions in State, 
County and Local Taxation That Have Been of Particular Burden to the 
Mining Industry—Offset Federal Economies 


Lake City, June 26, outlined the 
situation which confronts the na- 
tion with respect to taxation and expen- 
ditures. Pointing to the national men- 
ace of mounting taxes and growing pub- 
lic indebtedness, the President said the 
removal of this menace is not alone a 
federal problem, as the larger menace 
today is to be faced by municipalities, 
counties and states. He emphasized em- 
phatically the need for an improved 
order of economy and business manage- 
ment in units of government into which 
the federal government never intrudes. 
The President quoted statistics show- 
ing the alarming increase in state and 
local indebtedness and expenditures, and 
the abnormal growth of state and local 
taxes simultaneously with the reduction 
of federal indebtedness, expenditures 
and taxes. He stated that the only 
remedy is that which will bring public 
officials to understand the need of econ- 
omy in expenditures made by the smaller 
units of government and cause them to 
employ practical business methods in ad- 
ministration. The President said, in 
part: 


Pc. HARDING, at Salt 


TEXT OF SPEECH 


“One of the financial incidents to our 
participation in the war was to loan a 
vast sum of money to our allies. I won- 
der how many of you ever stop to think 
that the $10,000,000,000 which we ad- 
vanced to our allies, after our entrance 
into the war, was just about the same 
as the total cost of the Civil War to 
North and South together. The Civil 
War lasted four years and strained 
every nerve and resource of the nation. 
Yet its actual cost to the Governments 
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of both sides was considerably less than 
the amount we advanced to the allied 
governments during the World War. 

“And that was only a mild beginning 
of our financial transactions in war. For 
every dollar we loaned to our allies, we 
spent about three more on our own ac- 
count. In a little more than three years, 
between the day war was declared and 
peace was signed, we spent twice as 
much money out of the public treasury 
as had been spent by the national gov- 
ernment in all of its previous history. I 
am not going to talk to you today about 
whether the money was all wisely spent. 
Whether it was or not, the results were 
worth all they cost, and a good deal 
more. What I propose to present to 
you now is some consideration of the 
fact that no matter how willing we were 
to make the sacrifice, no matter how 
cheerfully we incurred the obligations, 
we had to face at the end the big and 
very practical reality that these obliga- 
tions must be paid. 

“You have inferred from what I said 
a moment ago that we spent roundly 


4 $40,000,000,000 on the World War. How 


many of us ever. stopped to think that 
that was rather more than the total 
wealth of the nation at the time of the 
Civil War. We paid out of our current 
taxes, while the war was going on, more 
than 25 per cent of its cost; that is, as 
much as the entire national wealth so 
late as the year 1820. At the beginning 
of August, 1919, the public debt reached 
the highest point in its history, $27,500,- 
000,000. That was just about ten times 
the amount of the national debt at the 
close of the Civil War. 


CANNOT REALIZE BURDENS 


“Recently I have been furnished with 
some specific figures on this subject of 
the cost of government by the Bureau 
of the Census. I am not proposing to 


impose upon your patience with an elab- 
orate presentation of figures, but I want 
to suggest a few that will point my 
observations about the enormously-in- 
creased cost of government everywhere, 
Take the cost of state governments. [I 
am informed that the revenues of the 
states in 1913 aggregated $368,000,000, 
and that in 1921 they had increased to 
$959,000,000; that is, they had increased 
161 per cent, and every dollar of that 
increase had to come in some way or 
other from the public. The expenditures 
of the states in 1913 aggregated $383,- 
000,000, and in 1921 they were $1,005,- 
000,000; an increase of 163 per cent. 
The indebtedness of the states in 1913 
amounted to $423,000,000, and in 1921 to 
$1,012,000,000; an increase of 139 per 
cent. 
THE City GOVERNMENT 


“Turn now to the cost of city govern- 
ment. The Census Bureau has compiled 
data on the governments of 227 of the 
large cities. It is shown that these cities 
in 1913 collected $890,000,000 in all reve- 
nues, and in 1921 they collected $1,567,- 
000,000; that is, they were compelled to 
take 76 per cent more in taxes in 1921 
than they had taken in 1913. The same 
group of cities expended in 1913, $1,010,- 
000,000, and in 1921, $1,726,000,000—an 
increase of 71 per cent. The total debt 
of this group of cities in 1913 was 
$2,901,000,000, which, by 1921, had risen 
to $4,334,000,000—an increase of 49 per 
cent. 

“County administration appears, from 
the rather limited information which at ~ 
this time the census authorities have 
been able to produce, to have shown a 
much larger proportionate increase in 
cost and tax collections than did the gov- 
ernment of cities. It is stated that for 
881 counties, distributed among 38 
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states, and regarded as fairly typical, 
the increase in receipts from principal 
sources of revenue increased 127 per 
cent from 1913 to 1922; that is, for every 
hundred dollars of revenue collected in 
1913 $227 was collected in 1922. And 
that is not all of it. The total indebted- 
ness of these same 381 counties increased 
195 per cent in the same period; that is, 
for every hundred dollars of debt in 
1918 they had $295 of indebtedness in. 
1922. Statistics were not available deal- 
ing with cities and towns of less than 
30,000 population; nor with townships, 
school districts, drainage districts, irri- 
gation districts, road ditsricts, and other 
subdivisions which exercised the power 
to raise revenues and incur debts. It is 
well known, however, that substantially 
similar increases have affected all these 
taxing subdivisions. 


MADE PERFECTLY PLAIN 


“The figures of both the Treasury and 
the Census Bureau, in short, make it 
perfectly plain that whereas the cost of 
the Federal Government is being just as 
steadily increased year by year. In 
nearly all of the states the cost of state 
and local governments increased from 
1919 to 1922. The treasury made up sta- 
tistics on this point for one group of 10 
states—Ariona, Connecticut, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Washington and 
Wisconsin. For this representative group 
it is shown that while federal taxes paid 
by these 10 states declined from over a 
billion dollars in 1920 to $650,000,000 in 
1922, their state and local taxes rose 
from $728,000,000 to $965,000,000 in the 
same period. In another tabulation, cov- 
ering 28 states, which was the entire 
number for which the statistics were 
available, it was shown that from 1919 
to 1921 there were increases in local 
taxes in 23 states and reductions in only 
5. In spite of the enormous burden of 
paying for the war and paying interest 
on the war debt, state and local taxes in 
1922 represented 60 per cent of all taxes 
paid. 

“The great burden of the war was, of 
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course, imposed on the national govern- 
ment. The Department of the Treasury 
states that in 1917 the federal govern- 
ment’s revenues were $1,044,000,000; in 
1918 they were $3,925,000,000; in 1919 
they were $4,103,000,000; in 1920 they 
were $5,737,000,000; and in 1921 they 
were $4,902,000,000. For 1922 the total 
dropped to $3,565,000,000, and for 1913 
it is estimated at $3,753,000,000. Assum- 
ing continuation of the preesnt basis of 
federal taxation, the receipts for 1924 
are calculated at $3,638,000,000, and for 
1925 at $3,486,000,000. 

“Not all of this revenue is raised by 
direct taxation. The Treasury estimates 
indicate that in 1923 only $2,925,000,000 
and in 1924 $2,850,000,000 will be pro- 
duced by direct taxation; the remainder 
will come from various miscellaneous re- 
ceipts of the government. You will, I 
am sure, be interested in the Treasury’s 
statement that whereas in 1914 the per 
capita cost to all the people of the fed- 
eral government was $6.97, that in 1918 
it reached $36.64, and in 1919 $37.91. It 
might reasonably have been presumed 
that with the war now long past taxes 
would have begun to fall off, but the 
statistics show the contrary. Instead of 
a reduction, taxes for the fiscal year 
1920 rose to $53.78 per capita, which 
was the peak of the war burden. Even 
for 1921 they only fell to $45.22. But 
in 1923 they will be $26.29, or consider- 
ably less than half as much as in 1920. 
Figures, especially the figures which rep- 
resent such an authority as the Treasury 
Department, are conclusive arguments. 

“IT have observed that the cost of the 
war to our government was around $40,- 
000,000,000. After paying a generous 
share, about 25 per cent, from current 
revenues collected while the war was in 
progress, we still had to borrow enor- 
mously. At its highest point, on August 
31, 1919, the national debt was $26,- 
596,000,000. I know you will be in- 
terested to be told that from that day, 
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August 31, 1919, to June 30, 1923, we 
have reduced it to $22,400,000,000—a re- 
duction of considerably more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year. Moreover, we are 
now working under a program which in- 
volves extinguishing a half billion of the 
debt each year. No other country in the 
world has been able to make such a 
record. 
Woutp MEAN RUIN 


“There had been too much talk of pos- 
sible cancellations or repudiations of the 
war debt. Such a program would have 
wrecked the entire structure of business 
faith and of confidence in the obligations 
of governments throughout the world. 
There was need, pressing and urgent 
need, for such a sign of confidence, as- 
surance, and faith in the future as this 
settlement furnished. When the British 
and American governments united in this 
pledge that their obligations would be 
met to the last shilling and the last dol- 
lar, there was renewed financial confi- 
dence in the world. I undertake to say 
that no event since the conclusion of hos- 
tilities has contributed so much to put- 
ting the world back on its way to stabili- 
zation, to confidence in its governments, 
and to the established conviction that 
our social institutions are yet secure. 

“No consideration of public finances 
can omit the fact that the single item 
of interest on the public debt exceeds 
$1,000,000,000 annually. For the fiscal 
year 1923, this item will be $1,100,000,- 
000. Beyond this, we will reduce the 
public debt this year by $330,000,000, 
and next year by approximately $500,- 
000,000. That is, over sv per cent of the 
national revenue will this year go to 
paying interest or extinguishing the 
principal of the public debt. 

“T have not been able to gather con- 
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elusive statistics as to the accomplish- 
ments of states, cities and counties, to 
compare with this showing.of the fed- 
eral government. But with some gen- 
eral knowledge of the fiscal positions of 
states and cities in general, I feel quite 
safe in proffering my congratulations to 
any state, any city, any foreign country, 
which has made a better showing in the 
matter of reducing its public debt within 
the period since the war. I most earn- 
estly regret that all have not been able 
to make a similar showing. 

“On this latter point I wish to say a 
word further. Taxation decidedly is a 
local as well as a national question. Prior 
to the war, federal taxation was an un- 
important item; so small that in 1917 
state and local taxes, in a group of 10 
representative states, in all parts of the 
country, constituted 73 per cent of the 
entire tax burden. 

“The federal tax was indirect and un- 
felt. Then came the enormous cost of 
the war, which the federal government 
had to bear, and in 1918 state and local 
taxes constituted only 42 per cent of the 
entire tax burden. In 1919 they repre- 
sented 44 per cent of the whole; in 1920, 
41 per cent. But in 1922, the last year 
for which figures are available, state 
. and local taxes were again in excess and 
represented 60 percent of the entire tax 
burden. The states represented in this 
calculation are Ariona, Connecticut, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. 


UsE OF BUSINESS METHODS 


*This brings me to a brief reference 
to what has proven so helpful to the 
federal government in effecting the ap- 
proach to the expenditures of normal 
times. For the first time in our history, 
we have the national budget, under 
which there is an effective scrutiny of 
estimates for public expenditure. More, 
we have coordinated government activi- 
ties in making the expenditures which 
Congress authorizes. 

“We have introduced business methods 
in government, and, instead of operating 
blindly and to suit individual depart- 
ments which had never visualized the 
government as a whole, and felt no con- 
cern about the raising of funds, we are 
scrutinizing, justifying, coordinating and 
not only halting mounting cost, but mak- 
ing long strides in reducing the cost of 
government activities. 

Perhaps the budget system would not 
accomplish so much for taxing and 
spending divisions smaller than the 
state, but a resolute commitment to 
strike at all extravagance and expend 
public funds as one would for himself in 
his personal and business affairs will ac- 
complish wonders.” 
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HIGH COAL WAGES CAUSE OVER-MANNING 


Coal Committee’s Brief Lays Blame for Unnatural Condi- 
tions Upon Level Held by Present Scales—Coal Miner 
_ Declared “Unskilled Labor” 


ning of the coal industry basicly 

is due to high wages received by 
soft-coal miners are substantiated by 
figures presented in a brief recently 
made public by the bituminous opera- 
tors’ special committee: 

“Coal mining should be classed as un- 
skilled labor,” says the committee’s 
statement. “No previous training is nec- 
essary to become a miner, and the un- 
skilled laborer is able from the moment 
of his entry into the mines to get a rate 
of pay which is impossible for him to get 
in other industries without several years 
of apprenticeship. 


] OGICAL CLAIMS that overman- 


EXTREMELY HIGH LEVEL 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ fig- 
ures show average half-monthly pay-roll 
earnings of $63.72 per miner in Decem- 
ber, 1921, and January, 1922. This is 
almost $20 higher than the earnings of 
unskilled laborers in twenty-two other 
industries for a similar period. 

“Not only do these figures show that 
the average half-monthly earnings of 
unskilled mine labor are almost $20 
shigher than those of unskilled labor in 
other industries, but that these un- 
skilled mine labor earnings are actually 
$3.68 above the average earnings of the 
skilled workers in the most highly paid 
of the twenty-two industries cited. 

“But the fact that the unskilled man 
in the coal industry can earn such high 
wages without previous training is not 
the only reason why the untrained 
worker prefers to become a bituminous 
miner. If he is an unmarried man, he 
finds on his arrival in the coal field that 
the company usually maintains an excel- 
lent boarding house, where he can secure 
good food and lodging at a minimum 
cost. 

“Tf he is a married man, the company 
furnishes him with a house for his fam- 
ily at a rental which is far below that 
which he would have to pay for a smaller 
and less attractive tenement in the city. 
The usual rental for a house is $2 per 
month for room. This makes a six-room 
house cost only $12 a month. 


Goop SCHOOL FACILITIES 


“In districts where an adequate school 
system is not provided by the state, the 
company furnishes good schools with 
trained and competent teachers where 
his children can receive a good elemen- 
tary education at no cost to the miner. 

“In the better mining communities, 
usually those where the operator is not 
compelled to fight against the strangling 


grip of the union, it is not unusual to 
find good sewerage disposal systems, and 
a water supply system of which any city 
might be proud. 

“The miner is furnished his coal by 
the company at a nominal cost, usually 
ranging from $1.50 per ton to $4 per ton, 
Some companies make a practice of 
charging a flat rate of $2 per month for 
coal for the miner’s household use and 
allowing him to use all that he may 
desire. 


“Frequently, in addition to the ordi- 
nary recreations of the community, such 
as moving-picture shows, the company 
furnishes an amusement hall or club 
house with pool tables and games for 
the men and reading rooms and social 
centers for the women. 


“A table has been prepared, based on 
the statistics of earnings of skilled and 
unskilled workers in twenty-two indus- 
tries, as set forth in Research Report 
No. 52 of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, for the representative 
month of December, 1921. 


“In order to make the Conference 
Board’s figures comparable to the fig- 
ures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the earnings of the industrial workers 
have been reduced to a _ semi-monthly 
basis.” 


The table follows: 


SEMI-MONTHLY EARNINGS IN 
VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 


Average earnings 
per half 

monthly period 
$63.72 

Skilled Unskilled 

Labor Labo 

Paint and varnish mfg. $60.04 

Rubber mfg 57.08 

Paper products mfg.. 

Brick and tile mfg.... 

Paper and wood pulp 

mfg 

Chemicals mfg 

Lumber and millwork. 

Meat packing 

Automobile mfg 

Boot and shoe mfg.... 

Iron and steel mfg.... 

Wool mfg 

Furniture mfg 

Foundries and machine 

shops 


Industry 
Bituminous coal mining. 


tanning 

Silkk mfg 

Fertilizer mfg 
implement 


mig 
Cotton mfg. (Northern 
States) 


adie 
i 
Electrical apparatus : 
MEG 40.84 35.52 
ce Hosiery and knit goods 
49.38 36.70 
47.88 41.00 
45.48 27.84 
45.12 34.86 
44.66 34.72 
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COLORADO’S BLUE-SKY MEASURE ATTRACTS INTEREST 
Measure Adopted in Mining State Offers Timely Subject for Study in Con- 


nection With Proposals for National Legislation of the Same Type—Act 


ITH CONGRESS not in ses- 

sion, little evident action is be- 

ing taken in connection with 
proposals for national blue-sky legisla- 
tion, but a law recently passed by the 
Colorado State Assembly is taking posi- 
tion in present discussions of blue-sky 
activities, always of interest to the min- 
ing industry because of possible “throt- 
tling” of legitimate enterprises. 


EFFECTIVE IN AUGUST 


The blue-sky bill, known as “The Se- 
curities Act,” approved May 1 and ef- 
fective August 1, 1923, is the result of 
long and insistent demand upon the leg- 
islature at every session to pass a blue- 
sky bill. 

Hailed as being “the best blue-sky 
measure of any State in the Union,” 
with its provisions hold sway in a com- 
monwealth where mining is paramount 
in industrial activity, the measure very 
likely will receive close consideration by 
those concerning themselves with pro- 
posals for national legislation of this 
type. 

The act is based upon the filing of a 
declaratory statement, which becomes an 
aid in prosecution where fraud or mis- 
representation is charged. 

“Most of the mining men believe it is 
impossible to enact any law that will 
prevent the foolish and credulous from 
squandering their money; but it was this 
measure, or something worse, and con- 
sequently the mining men of the Senate 
and House got back of the measure,” is 
the manner in which the Mountain States 
Mineral Age discusses activities leading 
to adoption of the measure. 

The declaration, to be published as a 
part of the prospectus issued by the per- 
son offering securities for sale, shall in- 
clude the following information: Date 
when issuer began business, description 
of organization, location or proposed lo- 
cation of undertaking, names and ad- 
dresses of officers. and directors and 
others in similar capacities, concise 
statement of powers and objects of cor- 
Poration, details of capitalization, char- 
acter of securities in detail, amount of 
Proposed issue and uses to which pro- 
ceeds will be applied, estimates of pre- 
liminary and organization expenditures 
if business is less than three years old, 
amount and description of securities is- 
sued as fully paid for any consideration 
other than cash and the particulars of 
such consideration, identity of vendors 
of any property acquired or proposed to 
be acquired out of the proceeds, and the 


Calls for Detailed Statements 


amount and nature of compensation, 
full particular of nature and extent of 
interest of directors and statement of 
all sums paid to them in that capacity as 
directors. 


Must FILE Copies 


Two copies of each such statement 
must be filed with the Secretary of State 
and if the issuer be a non-resident of the 
State of Colorado, he shall simultane- 
ously file a certificate designating the 
Secretary of State as his agent for the 
service of process. 

It is provided that every advertisement 
relating to the sale of securities shall 
contain reference to the required state- 
ment and declaration that it has been 
filed. 

Suits to rescind and to recover dam- 
ages under the act may be brought in 
any state court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, provided that any such sale must be 
brought within two years from the 
date of such sale or contract for sale. 
The Secretary of State is authorized to 
utilize any and all state agencies for de- 
tection of violation of the act. 


List OF EXEMPTIONS 

A long list of types of stocks exempted 
from provisions of the act includes or- 
ganizations not for profits, securities is- 
sued or guaranteed by foreign govern- 
ments diplomatically related to the 
United States, capital stock issued by 
national banks and finance organiza- 
tions under state or federal authority, 
any security issued or guaranteed by any 
organization that has been in business 
for more than five years or by the bona 
fide successor of such an organization, 
any security listed or guaranteed by 
any concern listed and rated in any 
standard manual of security published 
and circulated at least five years prior 
to the proposed issue and sale of such 
security, and security of any concern 
having outstanding securities regularly 
listed on the stock exchanges of New 
York, Chicago, or Boston, or the New 
York Curb Association; any securities 
secured by a mortgage on agricultural 
lands used and valuable principally for 
agricultural purposes (not including oil, 
gas, or mining property leases), or upon 
certain city or village real estate or lease 
holds situated in any state or territory 
of the United States as designated in the 
act. 

Further exceptions are made of se- 
curities sold or offered for sale in an 
isolated transaction by the owner thereof 
or by his representative for the owner’s 


account, any security not offered for 
sale to the general public and securities 
of public utilities corporations that are 
subject to regulation and supervision by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
any other similar state or federal regu- 
lative body. 

Violations of the act will be punished 
by a fine of not more than $2,000, or by. 
imprisonment for not more than two 
years, or by both fine and imprisonment. 
Subsequent offenses are punishable by 
a fine of $5,000, or five years imprison- 
ment, or by both fine and imprisonment. 


TRACTOR HAULS SILVER 
ORE EFFICIENTLY 

A LARGE AMERICAN tractor has 

solved the difficulty of the transpor- 
tation of silver ore during the winter 
months for one of the mining companies 
in Northern Ontario. In a report to the 
Department of Commerce, Vice Consul 
Tewell, North Bay, says that this com- 
pany, which operates a rich mine 22 
miles from its mill, was faced with the 
possibility of holding all ore mined dur- 
ing the winter until lake navigation 
opened in the spring, or of paying pro- 
hibitive transportation charges. A large 
track-laying tractor, handling an aver- 


age load of 17 tons of ore on each trip 
of 22 miles, was operated during the 
winter at a cost of less than $1 a ton. 
This method of delivering ore from the 
mine to an efficient mill for refining is 
said to be much cheaper than transpor- 
tation by water, and obviates the neces- 
sity of constructing an expensive mill 
at the new mine. 


ONE WAY OF CUTTING THE 
PRICE OF COAL 


HE CZECHO-SLOVAKIA govern- 

ment proposes reduction of coal taxes 
as a means of reducing coal prices. 
Since 1922 there has been a tax of 30 
per cent on the fixed basic price, which 
varies according to location of mines, 
quality, and size of producers, the tax 
approximating 7% per cent of pit mouth 
prices. It is said, however, that coal 
prices in that country cannot be reduced 
without a radical reduction of wages in 
the coal mining industry. Coal miners 
receive between 50 and 60 crowns per 
day as compared to 30 crowns in com- 
parative lines of industry. 
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PLANS FOR MINING CONVENTION INDICATE PROGRESS 


Annual Convention and Exposition of American Mining Congress at Mil- 
waukee Will Far Outstrip Predecessors—Highly Representative Gather- 


ITH ONLY 45 of the original 
\ \ 220 booth spaces on the Expo- 
sition floor unsold, and with 
every indication of the attendance of 
unusually large and representative dele- 
gations of mining men from all parts of 
the country, arrangements for the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Convention and 
National Exposition of Mines and Mine 
Equipment at Milwaukee are well in ad- 
vance of former years. 


CENTERS OF ATTRACTION 


The two features of this year’s Con- 
vention and Exposition which are at- 
tracting the greatest attention are the 
discussions and conferences devoted to 
the general topic of Industrial Coopera- 
tion and the Open Forum discussions of 
the every-day equipment problems which 
are encountered in every mining enter- 
prise. In every mine, the two essential 
elements in its efficiency are the human 
and the mechanical, and it is natural, 
therefore, that the Convention discus- 
sions should be focused upon the relation- 
ship between employers and employes in 
the Industrial Cooperation conferences 
and upon the problems of mechanical 
equipment in the Standardization ses- 
sions and the Open Forum discussions of 
the every-day equipment problems in the 
handling of mine equipment in mine 
operation. 

The road to permanent industrial 
‘peace can only be found when both em- 
ployer and employe meet together on a 
common realization of the inter-depend- 
ance of their own interests. Realizing 
the responsibility of the large employers 
of labor and actuated by a spirit of jus- 
tice for all and special privileges for 
none, the Industrial Cooperation Divi- 
sion of the American Mining Congress is 
arranging for a series of interesting dis- 
cussions in Milwaukee which will con- 
sider the many different aspects of this 
outstanding problem. 

These industrial cooperation discus- 
sions will not be based on sentimental 
and idealistic delusions, neither will they 
be based on the idea of a rejection of 
high-minded, practical ideals as a means 
to better and more successful business. 
The industrial cooperation conferences 
will be thorough discussions. They will 
present the viewpoints of successful 
mine managers, and superintendents who 
have attempted to effectively build up a 
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greater good will and confidence between 
employer and employe. Attempts which 
failed as well as those which succeeded 
will be presented and in addition, emi- 
nent public men will speak from the 
viewpoint of the general public. 

The Exposition of Mines and Mine 
Equipment is essentially, a cooperative 
enterprise which enables the superin- 
tendent and operating official in charge 
of and responsible for different phases 
of mine equipment, to study and compare 
the latest types of all the different pro- 
ductions. Supplementing this compari- 
son, a new feature has been brought into 
the convention sessions in Milwaukee, 
through the introduction of the Open 
Forum discussions of the practical 
everyday equipment problems which are 
met in mine operation. These sessions 
will be entirely informal, and will be 
based upon questions sent in by operat- 
ing men, regarding different types of 
problems and these discussions, together 
with the meetings of the Standardiza- 
tion Division of the American Mining 
Congress, make it possible for every 
operating man attending the Milwaukee 
Convention to secure a liberal education 
in the application of the best methods, 
practices and equipment to his particu- 
lar production. 

Milwaukee is taking a very active in- 
terest in the Annual Convention and Ex- 
position of the American Mining Con- 
gress and Milwaukee business firms are 
doing everything in their power to co- 
operate effectively with the Convention 
and Exposition management in carry- 
ing out the arrangements for this meet- 
ing. 

The personnel of the Milwaukee Exec- 
utive Committee, composed of leading 
business men of the convention city, has 
been announced as follows: 

Max W. Babb, vice-president, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., chairman; Bruno C. 
Nordberg, Nordberg Mfg. Co., vice- 
chairman; E. K. Swigert, vice-president, 
Bucyrus Company; Neal C. Lamont, 
general manager, Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation; Thomas C. 
Phillips; W. J. Fairburn, secretary, Mil- 
waukee Metal Trades Association, and 
Frank C. Cleveland, Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

Twenty of the largest manufacturing 
concerns in Milwaukee—and Milwaukee 
is famous as a manufacturing center, 
particularly as a center for the produc- 
tion of mine equipment machinery— 
have already selected large areas on the 
Exposition floor for the display of their 


product and these displays will be among 
the most interesting of the entire expo- 
sition. Among the Milwaukee firms 
which are cooperating in this way are 
The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., of which 
Otto Falk is president; the Falk Gear 
Corporation, The Nordberg Mfg. Co., the 
Milwaukee Locomotive Mfg. Co., the 
Chain Belt Co., the Dings Magnetic 
Separator Co., the Magnetic Mfg. Co., 
the Pawling-Harnischfeger Co., the Siv- 
yer Steel Casting Co., the American 
Metal Products Co., the Bucyrus Com- 
pany, the Worthington Pump and Ma- 


-chinery Corp., through its production 


plant at Cudahy, Wis., and a number of 
other equally representative concerns. 


A GREATER DIVERSITY 


As a matter of fact the majority of 
the concerns exhibiting at Milwaukee 
this fall are taking a larger area than 
at previous expositions and there will be 
a greater diversity of machinery under 
full operation at Milwaukee than in 
either Chicago or Cleveland. 

In addition to the well known and 
representative manufacturing concerns 
which have participated in all three of 
these mining expositions, there will be 
in Milwaukee, several new features of 
particular interest to operating men. 
These will include a display of the appa- 
ratus which is now being used effectively 
in the dry cleaning of coal. This dis- 
play, which will be shown by the Roberts 
& Schaefer Co., is manufactured by the 
American Coal Cleaning Corporation in 
Welch, W. Va., and it will be of special 
interest to mine operating men, many of 
whom are skeptical in regard to its effec- 
tiveness but who will be shown at Mil- 
waukee, a full size machine in actual 
operation. 

The development of successful under- 
ground loading machinery is one of the 
things in which all mining men are inter- 
ested. Underground loading machines 
will be especially well represented at 
Milwaukee with displays by the Lake 
Superior Loader Co., the Hoar Shovel 
Agency, the Myers-Whaley Co., and 
there will be a machine working under 
full operation which is manufactured by 
the Joy Loading Machine Co. and which 
is proving to be of such great value in 
coal mining enterprises. 

Reservations for hotel accommoda- 
tions at Milwaukee should be made at an 
early date and can be secured by writ- 
ing direct to the Convention and Exposi- 
tion headquarters, Hotel Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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AN ANTICIPATION OF FUTURE LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Many Issues of Vital Importance to the Mining Industry Will Present 
Themselves for Attention at Next Session of Congress — Opinions Now 


ment of Congress, the nation and 

the mining industry are permitted 
a brief respite from legislative sugges- 
tion. However, since the adjournment of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress on March 4 
no such relief has been sighted. The 
Sixty-eighth Congress, which will con- 
vene December 4, 1923, will find many cf 
i the major problems affecting the mining 
industry crystallized to the point of legis- 
lative action. 


MANY PENDING ISSUES 
A committee is investigating the silver 
situation; a commission is studying the 
co.l problem; agitation has already been 
started, on the one hand, for the an- 
nihilation of the transportation act, and, 
on the other hand, the administration 
forces are taking a stand for railroad 
consolidation; the immigration problem, 
which vitally affects the mining indus- 
try, unquestionably will become more 
acute during the next seven months, and 
independent committees are investigat- 
ing this important subject; a revision of 
our Revenue Law in many respects is a 
certainty; the coal commission will rec- 
ommend legislation in behalf of the coal 
industry; the bill for a National Blue 
Sky Law was not acted upon in the last 
session, and will be reintroduced. These 
matters all are pending and some kind 
of action thereon is expected, all of 
which indicates that mining will be fore- 
most in the legislative activities of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress. 
The Sixty-seventh Congress was in 
session for practically two years. That 


Oren WITH the adjourn- 


Being Crystallized 


Congress considered more than 20,000 
bills. The United States Senate of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress considered more 
than 4,500 bills, nearly 300 joint resolu- 
tions and nearly 500 Senate resolutions. 
Approximately 1,200 reports were issued 
from Senate committees, over 300 Senate 
documents on various subjects were pub- 
lished. The House of Representatives 
considered approximately 15,000 bills, 
500 joint resolutions, 600 House resolu- 
tions, and nearly 1,000 reports were 
made from its committees. With that 
record as a precedent, it can be well 
understood that the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress has no small task before it. 

The major activity of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress in behalf of the min- 
ing industry was its legislation for a 
protective tariff, and, while this measure 
will not be considered again by the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, the United States 
Tariff Commission, under authority of 
the act as passed, will investigate a large 
number of industries with a view to 
either decreasing or increasing the rates 
of revenue. 

It is agreed on all sides that the rail- 
road problem is acute. The public is 
demanding decreased rates. The radical 
group, which will be reinforced in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, 1s 
demanding a wholesale re- 
consideration of the trans- 
portation act, to the end 
that the so-called “guaran- 
tee clause and scaled-down 


valuations” may be eliminated and that 
State sovereignty over carriers may be 
restored. Even the administration 
forces that are advocating consolidation 
of the railroads as the only manner in 
which permanent relief may be obtained 
is divided, one faction advocating a re- 
gional combination and the other faction 
a competitive one. 

The Immigration Law which was 
passed by the Sixty-seventh Congress 
will expire on June 30, 1924, and immi- 
gration is therefore a question that must 
be settled by the Sixty-eighth Congress. 
Whether the 3 percent restriction shall 
obtain, whether unlimited immigration 
shall be favored, or whether the country 
shall definitely settle upon the sound 
policy of selective immigration, will be 
determined by this Congress. Perhaps 
the mining industry is more vitally inter- 
ested in the solution of this question than 
any other industry in the country. Both 
coal and metal properties absorb a large 
percentage of the total immigration from 
foreign countries. It is understood that 
the House has already crystallized its 
thought upon the subject of immigra- 
tion and that it is in favor of further 
restriction of immigration and that their 
bill is already drafted and ready for 
introduction upon the reconvening of 
Congress. 

Senator Oddie of Nevada has already 
publicly announced that he will intro- 
duce a bill for the creation of a Depart- 

ment of Mines and Mining similar to 

the bill that was introduced in the 
last session of Congress by the. late 

Hon. Samuel D. Nicholson of Colo- 

rado. The American Mining Con- 


gress was organized for the avowed 
purpose of obtaining na- 


* tional recognition of its 
importance, through the 
creation of 
a Depart- 
ment of 
Mines. It 
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began its effort in that behalf in 1907 
and secured the enactment of legislation 
organizing the present Bureau of Mines. 
Its efforts for a Department of Mines 
have never ceased. At the present time 
it is making a survey of the industry as 
to whether they will favor a special cam- 
paign at this time to create a Depart- 
ment ef Mines and this information will 
be available to the House and Senate 
committees that will consider this legis- 
lation at the proper time. 

The Senate Committee on Public 
Lands was unable to complete its in- 
vestigations as to the leases on naval 
oil reserves and was given authority to 
continue the investigations in the new 
Congress. This committee, therefore, 
which is at the present time studying the 
situation, will make its report to the 
Sixty-eighth Congress with recommenda- 
tions for legislation. 


THE SILVER STUDY 

The measure introduced by the late 
Hon. Samuel D. Nicholson providing for 
an investigation of the gold and silver 
industries, through a Senate investigat- 
ing committee, is functioning. Through 
the death of Senator Nicholson, Senator 
Sterling of North Dakota was appointed 
a member of the committee and Senator 
Tasker L. Oddie of Nevada was elected 
chairman. This committee plans exten- 
sive study of the silver situation, and 
its report will be made to the Sixty- 
eighth Congress. The American Mining 
Congress committee, composed of the 
representative leaders of the silver in- 
dustry, is giving every cooperation to 
the Senate investigating committee. 

It has been announced that the sol- 
diers’ bonus bill will be reintroduced 
and that to this bill there will be ap- 
pended proposals to reenact a modified 
excess profits tax and a graduated tax 
on undistributed profits of corporations. 
There is a strong sentiment among cer- 
tain groups of Senators and Representa- 
tives in favor of an amendment to the 
revenue law which will permit income 
tax returns of taxpayers to be opened to 
the public. These same Senators are 
declared in favor of an amendment that 
will repeal the capital gain and capital 
loss provisions of the present revenue 
law. 

BLUE-SkY LEGISLATION 

The Denison blue-sky bill which passed 
the House and which was before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce upon the adjournment of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, and upon which 
hearings were held, will undoubtedly be 
reintroduced in the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress in an even more drastic form. 
There has been considerable agitation of 
the subject through the palpable frauds 
of many oil companies of the Southwest. 
The. American Mining Congress ap- 
peared before the Senate committee op- 
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posing the Denison measure, upon the 
ground that it would stifle legitimate 
mining enterprises and at the same time 
fail in its major purpose—protection of 
the public against fraud. 

The fact that mining men are taking 
an active interest in crystallizing the 
best thought of the industry in regard 
to national legislation in its behalf is 
a good omen. The agitation of these 
subjects through various committees, the 
mining men throughout the United 
States, will have a tendency to eliminate 
the unwise proposals and to enable the 
American Mining Congress as the na- 
tional representative of the entire min- 
ing industry to place before members of 
Congress facts, figures and recommenda- 
tions that will enable it to legislate 
wisely and permit the mining industry 
to function in the most efficient manner, 
enable it to pay its just share of taxa- 
tion, to employ the largest number of 
men, and to give to the consumer the 
lowest priced possible commodity. 


ALREADY IN PROGRESS 


This crystallization of thought is al- 
ready in progress. At a meeting held in 
New York on April 27 there were as- 
sembled more than forty leaders in 
the metal, coal and allied industries, for 
discussion of the important subject of 
industrial relations. This conference in- 
dorsed the Division of Industrial Coop- 
eration of the American Mining Con- 
gress, which seeks through the establish- 
ment of mutual confidence between em- 
ployer and employe to eliminate strikes 
and permit the continuous employment 
of both the men who work in the mines 
and the capital invested in them. 


The thought of the western mine op- 
erators will be further crystallized at 
the meeting of the Western Division of 
the American Mining Congress, through 
its Board of Governors, to be held at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, June 
11, 12 and 18. National and local asso- 
ciations throughout the country are hold- 
ing their conventions during the next 
few months—the Northwest Mining As- 
sociation at Spokane, the National Coal 
Association at Atlantic City, the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the 
annual meeting of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. The smaller associations repre- 
senting the local coal and metal groups 
through their conferences will further 
tend to crystallize public thought in be- 
half of the mining industry. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The American Mining Congress will 
hold its Twenty-sixth Annual Convention 
at Milwaukee, Wis., September 24 to 29. 
It will hope at this meeting to crystallize 
and to bring to public attention much 
of the views of the entire industry upon 
all phases of questions upon which the 
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Sixty-eighth Congress will legislate dur- 
ing the coming session. 

The major subjects already outlined 
for discussion at this meeting are indus. 
trial cooperation, selective immigration, 
mine taxation and standardization of 
mining methods, practice and equipment, 

It behooves every mining State in the 
Union to appoint delegations to attend 
this meeting, to present resolutions for 
the consideration of mining men there 
assembled, and thus consolidate the 
thought of the mining men of that State 
with the best thought of the men from 
other mining States. The general plat- 
form of the American Mining Congress 
should have the earnest support of every 
mining man in its constructive plan for 
the development of the industry. 


FLUORSPAR INVESTIGATION 
MADE BY BUREAU 


i STUDYING fluorspar mining in the 
western states, the Bureau of Mines 
has reached the following conclusion: 

With one exception, all of the deposits 
worked have been so small, or so from 
transportation, or contain fluorspar so 
mixed with silica or barite or both, that 
profitable production of gravel grade of 
fluorspar, acceptable to eastern steel 
mills under present standards, has been 
impossible, and the future seems no 
more promising. There are two small 
mines which would yield a few hundred 
tons annually by screening hand-picked 
ore, but from present indications, these 
properties do not justify the erection of 
mills. 

With only one exception, the most 
accessible ore from the mines which 
have been worked has been removed. 
The mines are for the most part, in 
poor physical condition, and future oper- 
ations will be increasingly difficult and 
expensive. 

Most of the western mines have long 
and expensive hauls to railroad, and the 
ore bodies are too small to justify the 
cost of installing improved methods of 
transportation, or modern mining and 
milling equipment. 

The production of acid fluorspar west 
of the Mississippi River from ore bodies 
now known probably will not exceed 100 
tons annually. It is believed that not 
over 3,000 tons of ground fluorspar can 
be annually produced, of ‘which one- 
third will be low grade. 

It was estimated that the properties 
visited in the western states can pro- 
duce for a few years a maximum of 
13,000 tons annually of a grade of gravel 
analyzing on an average 5 percent or 
higher in barite, and a maximum of 
4,000 tons o. fluxing lump. The west- 
ern steel mis, on account of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining fluorspar in gravel 
form, have been accustomed to use in 
their furnaces both lump and gravel. 
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ORE FREIGHT RATES MAKE DEMAND FOR DIRECT ACTION 


Interstate Commerce Commission Unlikely to Make Move on Mineral 
Rail Tariffs Unless Confronted With Evidence—General Revision Plan 


EPORTS THAT the Interstate 

Commerce Commission is contem- 

plating immediate action looking 
to an investigation involving a general 
revision of freight rates, have been de- 
nied by Chairman Meyer. As has been 
pointed out in previous articles in the 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, the commis- 
sion will not authorize a general rate 
reduction until it has conducted an in- 
vestigation to determine whether exist- 
ing rates are too high. Whenever such 
an investigation is ordered, both carriers 
and all classes of shippers will have their 
day in court before the commission 
reaches a decision. 


BELIEVE INVESTIGATION NEEDED 

Unless the mining industry asks for an 
investigation of rates on the products 
of mines, there is little likelihood that 
any evidence will be developed by the 
commission which will lead to a general 
reduction of these rates. Many pro- 
ducers and shippers of mine products be- 
lieve that such an investigation is neces- 
sary in order to bring about a general 
realignment and equitable adjustment of 
rates which were distorted by the hori- 
zontal increases of 1918 and 1920 and 
which, except in specific instances where 
voluntary reductions have been made by 
the carriers, are out of line and tend to 
unduly burden mine traffic, particularly 
low-grade products. 

It is not predicted that any general re- 
duction will be made this year, although 
the maintenance of the recent good earn- 
ings by the carriers will speed further 
consideration of the question of general 
rate revision. It is highly important, 
however, that the mining industry be 
prepared to demand full consideration of 
mine products rates at the earliest prac- 
tical date. As soon as the opportunity is 
again presented for shippers to appear 
before the commission in general rate 
hearings, shippers of agricultural prod- 
ucts, forest products, manufactured ar- 
ticles, and other commodities will have 
their representatives on the job to de- 
mand for their respective interests the 
greatest benefits possible. As such hear- 
ings the mining industry should be rep- 
resented not only by those appearing for 
its different branches but by a repre- 
sentative of the industry as a whole. 

The mining industry is certain to be 
affected by the transportation legislation 


Denied. 
which seems certain at the next session 
of Congress. Considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with the operations of several pro- 
visions of the Transportation act of 
1920, has been expressed among ship- 
pers in general and by members of Con- 
gress. There seems to be no general dis- 
position on the part of law makers to 
give the act a fair trial under normal 
conditions, although among shippers of 
mine products the opinion seems to pre- 
vail that the act should be left alone for 
the time being at least 
since constant tampering 
with its provisions has 

never resulted in rate re- , 4 
ductions. 

The conference on the 1 
valuation of railroads 
held recently at Chicago \\ 
by so-called “progres- 
sives” demonstrated the . 
need for sane and sound 
thinking in connection 
with the transportation 
problem. At that con- 
ference was a group of 
nationally notorious po- 
litical leaders whose 
views and_ conclusions 
are very apt to mislead 
people who are not fa- 
miliar with transporta- 
tion affairs. The entire 
personnel of the confer- 
ence was not such as 
would inspire confidence 
in any of the findings 
made, conclusions 
reached, or solutions 
offered. The improve- 
ment of the transporta- 
tion situation will 
not be accom- 
plished by means 
of remedies 
proposed by 
theorists who 
have no prac- 
tical knowl- 
edge concern- 
ing railroad 
management 
and operation. 

The remedy 
for transpor- 
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tation ills advocated by many of these so- 
called progressives is government owner- 
ship. The propaganda favoring govern- 
ment ownership of railroads is being cir- 
culated as constantly and widely as the 
propaganda for nationalization of coal 
mines. Representatives of the same 
school of political thought are con- 
ducting both campaigns. They say 
that government ownership will re- 
duce freight rates and coal prices. 
What assurances or guarantees can they 
give the public that such results would 
obtain? Absolutely none. Experiments 
have tended to prove that government 
ownership would be more costly to ship- 
pers and taxpayers than the burdens 
complained of under present conditions. 
Must Pry Into 

No steps should be taken to amend the 
Transportation act without intelligent, 
accurate information upon which to base 
legislation which will be helpful. No 
steps should be taken by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to reduce freight 
rates without investigating the situation 
in all of its complicated phases. The 
carriers are beginning to find the way 
out of their economic plight and other 
difficulties, and, if not hampered by new 
legislation at once, will soon be in a po- 
sition to maintain a high standard of effi- 
ciency and a lowel level of rates. It is a 
foregone conclusion that the commission 
will not tamper with the rate structure 
in a way that will obstruct improvement 
of the roads or lessen their efficiency. 

If the commission can be convinced 
of the necessity for granting further 
reductions in rates in order to increase 
the volume of traffic, especially if it can 
be shown that present rates are 
prohibitive to any considerable ex- 
tent, no change in law is necessary 
to obtain relief. The mining in- 
dustry therefore is not represented 
among the advocates of new 
legislation, valuations based 
on initial investments and 
original costs, or any of the 
other proposals, radical or 
otherwise, which are being 
fostered. Whenever the 
commission institutes an in- 
vestigation of rates, how- 
ever, the mining industry 
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must be prepared to present its side of 
the rate question in full and must insist 
upon thorough consideration of the fac- 
tors which justify lower rates on mine 
products. 


CHILEAN COPPER SETS 
NEW HIGH RECORD 


HIPMENTS OF copper bars from the 

Antofagasta district of Chile in 1922 
amounted to 73,532 metric tons, thought 
to be the largest total in the history of 
the industry, says Vice Consul B. C. 
Matthews in a report to the Department 
of Commerce. Stocks carried over from 
1921 were materially reduced, the bulk 
of the shipments going to the United 
States, although large quantities also 
went to Germany and other European 
countries. Exports of copper ores 
amounted to 33,363 metric tons in 1922, 
as compared with 30,031 tons in 1921. 
This ore was exported principally to the 
west coast of the United States for 
smelting. 

The largest producer of refined copper, 
an American company, worked regularly 
during 1922 and has recently increased 
production to full capacity, but the small 
smelters remained idle during the past 
year. The price of copper remained 
fairly steady throughout the year, com- 
manding about 13 cents per pound. 


CANDALARIA REVIVAL DRAWS 
OFFICIAL EYE 


TTEMPTS TO REVIVE production in 

Candalaria, an old silver mining 
camp in western Nevada, have aroused 
interest to the point where official cog- 
nizance has been taken in a report issued 
by the Geological Survey. The camp, 
which produced ore valued at a total of 
twenty million dollars, mainly during 
the seventies and eighties, still carries 
possibilities for mining of ore carrying 
ten to fifteen ounces of silver to the ton. 

The survey’s report indicates that the 
future prosperity of Candalaria is not 
to be sought by exploring to greater 
depth, but must be won by working 
ground that lies above the deepest levels 
already worked. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR MULES 
WILL WIN PRIZE 


A PRIZE of $5,000 has been offered 
in England for the best type of safe 
and efficient electrical storage battery 
locomotive for underground use in coal 
mines to displace pit ponies in deep and 
hot mines. Charles Markham, colliery 
director of Ringwood Hall, Chesterfield, 
made the offer to the British Secretary 
for Mines. Judges have been appointed 
from among the coal mining operators 
of Great Britain, institutions of mining 
and electrical engineers and the Mines 
Department. The competition is open to 
manufacturers of any nationality. 
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TRADE ISSUE DRAWS ANOTHER DECISION 


Supreme Court Reasserts Stand Taken in “Hardwood 
Case” in American Linseed Oil Decision—Government 
Agencies View Ruling as Additional Ground 


GENCIES of the government 
Aw are concerning themselves 

with the operations of trade asso- 
ciations have been anxious for many 
months to secure additional substance 
for their contention that collection and 
dissemination of price data places an or- 
ganization in the “twilight zone.” The 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
linseed oil case has been seized upon by 
the Departments of Justice and Com- 
merce and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to strengthen their contentions along 
this line. 

The linseed oil industry was held to 
have established a bureau through which 
was cleared not only information con- 
cerning cost accounting, freight rates 
and ways and means for broadcasting 
the market, but also complete reports 
concerning sales, quotations, production 
and other similar phases of operation. 
“Intelligent competition” as against open 
competition was found by the court to 
result from these practices. The result 
was that the decision places these activi- 
ties in the same category of those which 
brought forth the finding in the hard- 
wood case that provisions of the anti- 
trust laws were being violated. 

Secretary Hoover has made no direct 
comment on the linseed oil decision, stat- 
ing that he does not desire to discuss a 
finding of the Supreme Court. He does 
state, however, that the decision does not 
interfere with the limitations placed 
unofficially upon trade associations by 
the correspondence which passed between 
him and the Attorney General one year 
ago. 

Analysis of the decision indicates that 
no hamper is placed upon trade associa- 
tion activities that were recognized by 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Daugherty as legiti- 
mate, these including such work as the 
furtherance of cost accounting. But the 
clamp is held upon collection and limited 
distribution of virtually all classes of 
information directly connected with the 
market. 

The fact that the government itself 
must necessarily indulge in the collec- 
tion and distribution of trade data is 
conceded by authorities, and _ close 
students of the situation believe that the 
decision will result in an enlargement of 
the census bureau’s work of compiling 
production statistics. 

The status of the trade association 
question probably will remain in its pres- 
ent position for several months to come. 
The executive departments of the gov- 
ernment stand with their unofficial rul- 


ings unchanged by the decision, and the 
Supreme Court now has adjourned until 
October, so there is no immediate chance 
for any further developments from that 
source. 

When Congress convenes, however, it 
is highly probable that the subject will 
be brought out and thrashed over in 
quite a thorough manner. 

General expectations have it that the 
twin bills of Senator Edge, of New Jer- 
sey, providing for an investigation of 
trade associations and establishment of 
rules to govern their activities, will be 
revived. 


HYDRAULIC MINING 
REPORTS ISSUED 


HE WAR DEPARTMENT shas 

issued a report on regulation of hy- 
draulic mining between Mt. Lassen and 
the Yosemite Valley. Last year 84 in- 
spections of hydraulic mines were made, 
and 11 applications for permits for hy- 
draulic mining were received. Opera- 
tions of gold dredging companies under 
7 permits and similar operations by 
other companies for which permits are 
not required were supervised. Fifteen 
inspections were made of gold dredging 
plants as well as 30 inspections of quartz 
mine debris restraining barriers. 

The California Debris Commission, 
which supervises those operations, re- 
ceived 961 applications for permits for 
hydraulic mining. Seventeen are oper- 
ating under permits and hydraulic min- 
ing on a limited scale has been restored 
without adding any considerable amount 
of debris to that previously deposited in 
the drainage system of mining regions. 
Thirty-one quartz mines have con- 
structed restraining barriers to prevent 
passage of tailings to navigable streams. 
Surveys have been made of the Yuba, 
Feather, Bear and American rivers, 
which contain deposits of mining debris. 
Mine owners are required to bear all ex- 
penses in complying with the orders of 
the commission. For construction of re- 
straining dams on main tributaries mine 
operators must pay 3 percent of their 
gross output. 

The commission plans investigation of 
cooperative dam sites for the restraint of 
debris which will permit resumption of 
hydraulic mining to a greater extent 
without injury to navigable streams; 
that gold dredging operations may be 
more adequately guided; and that oper- 
ations of quartz mines may be regulated 
to prevent placing of tailings in navi- 
gable streams. 
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STANDARDIZATION FROM THREE VIEWPOINTS 


Operator—Manufacturer—Engineer 


If standardization efforts are to be successful within 
the mining industry, they must be given the advantage 
of being based upon the opinions of those eminently 
concerned. So that these opinions may be expressed and 


UNDERGROUND TRANSPOR- 
TATION 
From the 
Manufacturer’s Viewpoint 
By H. K. PorTER 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
New York City 


standpoint of the average manu- 

facturer, is a very much abused 
word in that it is ordinarily thought to 
have reference to the elimination of all 
but one of the recognized processes, 
types, designs, or common methods capa- 
ble of accomplishing the desired results. 
When boiled down to a practical defini- 
tion, it means the elimination of the il- 
logical. in favor of the logical,, whether 
the net total of ways or methods is 
drastically reduced or not, although true 
standardization inevitably results in 
pronounced simplification. In many 
classes of mine equipment, the reduction 
in existing standards is rendered diffi- 
cult by the fact that many operators, 
when purchasing new operating equip- 
ment, insist upon injecting into the de- 
tails various departures from the paths 
which would lead towards eventual 
standardization on the part of the manu- 
facturers and, thereby, complicate the 
fabrication of the equipment without 
receiving a return commensurate with 
the additional outlay which goes hand 
in hand with special work. 


Se DARDIZATION, the 


OFTEN ARE BURDENED 


In many of the mining organizations 
today the engineering work pertaining 
to the design of new plants is shifted 
almost entirely to the manufacturing 
companies, and when their experts are 
called into consultation it often happens 
that their carefully prepared designs 
are so burdened with restrictions on the 
part of the operator that, instead of re- 
maining in the simplest (and oftentimes 
the best) form, they finally become so 
involved that they are hard to recognize 
as being related to the original proposal. 
The average manufacturing establish- 
ment which survived the recent and al- 
most forgotten period of depression had 
to perfect its designs, shop layout and 
organization and general ideas, so that 
it could survive the highly competitive 
conditions which accompanied the slump 
period. As a result, simplified engineer- 


ing in connection with mining equip- 
ment took a big step forward from the 
manufacturing viewpoint and quite a 
few operators matched the gain of man- 
ufacturers with a revision of their own 
ideas. 


A TREMENDOUS Boon 

Standardization in a logical manner 
and to a reasonable degree would be a 
tremendous boon to all manufacturers, 
no matter the field they are serving. 
They could definitely determine fairly 
well in advance what their shop operat- 
ing overhead should be for each job to 
be undertaken and there would be fewer 
losses on some jobs which must naturally 
be made up on other jobs. The manu- 
facturers could take the peaks and val- 
leys out of their operating charts; they 
could come closer towards realizing a 
uniform production basis, which is more 
profitable to the manufacturer and which 
would also redound to the mine operator 
in the way of more attractive prices, bet- 
ter workmanship and quicker delivery. 

It is impossible for the manufacturers 
at the present time to foretell with a 
reasonable percentage of error the ex- 
act material which may be needed for 
many of the jobs which they expect to 
undertake. This is a result of the many 
revisions which are made of original lay- 
outs, not a few of which revisions are 
more harmful than beneficial. Conse- 
quently no material can be ordered until 
the contract is signed, sealed and de- 
livered, and this results, more often than 
not, in the manufacturer having to pay 
warehouse prices for steel, a premium 
for special delivery service, higher labor 
charges and overhead due to the disrup- 
tion of shop organization in order to 
speed up the work all he possibly can 
and sundry other charges which could 
have been obviated could he have told 
with greater precision just what he 
would be called upon to do and what he 
would need to do it with. Most manu- 
facturers of the present day are work- 
ing pretty much along the same general 
lines and they are utilizing the ideas of 
competitive organizations whenever they 
prove better than their own, all of which 
means that if the mine operators will 
learn to lean a little bit more upon the 
recommendations of the manufacturing 
specialists, standardization will come 
closer to a realization, and the pur- 


circulated throughout the industry, THe Minine Con- 
GREsSS JOURNAL each month will present the views of 
leading operators, manufacturers and mining engineers 
upon various phases of standardization in mining. 


chasers of their products will get the 
benefits derived from better built prod- 
ucts, better products for the intended 
uses at, oftentimes, considerably more 
attractive prices than must be exacted 
when every job undertaken is almost en- 
tirely special in nature. It is a fact that 
simplification and standardization in- 
duces mass production which ordinarily 
brings a lowered manufacturing cost and 
the lowest possible sales prices. 


NEVER WILL BE REALIZED 

The Utopia of standardization will 
never be totally realized, but it can be 
closely approached by a more sym- 
pathetic cooperation on the part of man- 
ufacturer and consumer, and it is so 
genuine in its intent and so generous in 
its emoluments that no opportunity 
should be lost to foster it at all times. 


UNDERGROUND TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


From the 
Operator’s Viewpoint 
By FreD NORMAN 
Allegheny Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 


HE STANDARDIZATION of 
mine equipment in all its branches, 
which is at present receiving con- 
siderable attention by men versed in the 
mining industry, cannot fail in being a 
benefit to the industry, as well as to 
manufacturers and the general public, in 
so far as a cheaper product can be pro- 
duced, by virtue of savings in production 
costs accrued through certain economies 
in methods and equipment, the direct re- 
sult of standardization. 

Considering the subdivision “Under- 
ground Transportation from the Stand- 
point of the Operator,” there are many 
items which may be improved by stand- 
ardizing methods in trackwork, haulage, 
signals, etc., besides standardizing ma- 
chinery and material, and both together 
should give satisfactory results in the 
operation of a mine. 


THE Basic ITEM 


The fundamental item in transporta- 
tion is the track. Standardized sizes for 
rail and ties will obviate a great deal of 
uneven joints where different size rails 
are put together. Bad joints interfere 
with the haulage, jolts the cars and 
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spills the coal, which must be cleaned 
up; the locomotives and cars also re- 
ceive an unnecessary jolt, which in time 
will shorten the lives of both. It takes 
the trackmen longer to lay rail under 
such conditions where the joints do not 
match up, the fishplates or splicebars 
do not fit, and the bolt holes in splicebars 
and rails do not center. It takes time 
to shim-up joints, and the-shims soon get 
out of commission, with the result of jolt- 
ing joints, spilling of coal, damage to 
rolling stock, and often causes of ex- 
pensive wrecks. If a standard rail sec- 
tion is adopted for certain tracks, the 
above grievances would be eliminated. 

Standard turnouts with standard 
switch material and frogs must, of neces- 
sity, benefit the operator. Factory-made 
frogs and switches are cheaper than such 
material fabricated at the mines if a 
fair accounting of cost is kept on the 
homemade product. This, however, has 
reference to mines with ordinary mine 
shop facilities, and does not take into ac- 
count mines with large and well-equipped 
shops. 

Standard turnouts, with frogs, filler 
rails and switch points made to stand- 
ards can be laid in much less time than 
the haphazard turnout laid by guess 
and fitted in some way or somehow, as 
is so often the practice with homemade 
material. A standard turnout when 
laid is true to curvature and other fea- 
tures. This is seidom the case where 
turnouts are laid on the cut-and-fit sys- 
tem or, rather, no system at all. A great 
deal of time is wasted in cutting rail to 
fit, with cold chisels, bending rails to 
curvatire with Jim Crows, zigzagging 
crossties to make: them serve as switch- 
ties, hunting and searching for pieces of 
rail nearly long enough or short enough 
to fit, and in the end the job is more or 
less doubtful as to it being a “good” or 
“bad” turnout. With standardized ma- 
terial every piece is cut and fits to its 
place. When the frog is laid in its 
proper place all other parts are fitted 
to it on standard set of switch-ties, 
placed according to standard spacing, 
with the result that the job is finished 
with the saving of time and profanity 
and a properly aligned, smooth, and easy 
lead is secured. 


CAUSE OF WRECKS 


Many bad and costly wrecks have been 
caused by improperly laid turnouts; 
dirty tracks and spilling of coal are 
often grievances resulting from the same 
cause, with unnecessary jolting and wear 
on the rolling stock. 

A standard track gauge, where condi- 
tions make it possible, are a benefit t9 
the operator. Manufacturers of rolling 
stock can produce their product in larger 
quantities, anticipating the demand on 
a larger scale, knowing the require- 
ments of their customers, cutting down 
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the expense of engineering in connection 
with special designs to suit a varied and 
fanciful assortment of gauges, as is the 
present status, and in consequence pro- 
duce and sell cheaper. 

Where a mining company expands and 
purchases or leases some other mine or 
mines with a different gauge, which hap- 
pens quite often, there is trouble and 
expense ahead. Rolling stock, mining 
machines, etc., are not interchangeable; 
supplies and repair parts must be kept 
separate for each style, increasing the 
stock account. If a locomotive or min- 
ing machine is superfluous at one mine 
and needed at another, an expensive job 
of alteration is necessary before the 
transfer can be made. Mine cars can 
be better designed and more cheaply 
built for a standard gauge than the pres- 
ent system requiring a different design 
for each gauge in use, and allows the de- 
sign of a uniform car. 

Certain standards covering locomo- 
tives and cars will facilitate the opera- 
tion of mines. Wheels, wheel bases, 
bumpers, couplings, etc., when stand- 
ardized will enable interchanges of lo- 
comotives and cars between any mines 
of standard gauge and equipment and 
would facilitate sale of such machinery 
when desiring to dispose of superfluous 
stock. 


Mining machines with certain parts 
standardized so as to be interchangeable 
between the different makes of machines 
will materially assist in the operation of 
mines, particularly in cases of break- 
downs, and help to keep the stock ac- 
count down. 


RooM FOR BETTERMENT 

Signal systems and many other items 
in connection with underground trans- 
portation can be bettered and made more 
efficient by standardization. 

The successful operation of any mine 
depends largely on the smooth running 
of the transportation system, and it is 
obvious that standardization of the dif- 
ferent items entering into the makeup 
of the system must be viewed in a favor- 
able light by the mine operator. 


UNDERGROUND TRANSPOR- 
TATION 
From the 
Engineer’s Viewpoint 
By CHARLES M. MEANS 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T MAY BE a considerable length of 
[= before the value of real study 

and standardization of underground 
transportation methods in coal mines 
will be fully appreciated, but sooner or 
later it will be apparent by the wrecks 
that have strewn the pathway of many 
operations. 
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Underground transportation of coal is 
the principal item that enters into the 
production costs that are under the con- 
trol of the producer, and it is here that 
we may expect to secure the greatest 
saving. It represents a _ continually 
changing condition, with the result that 
what may be an ideal arrangement to- 
day will not meet the requirements of 
tomorrow. Output per miner employed 
does have a definite relation to total cost 
per ton, and the maximum can only be 
secured by adequate transportation at 
all times. 

The arrangement of any underground 
haulage system must be such that it will 
successfully meet the changing demands 
from day to day as well as year to year. 
The system should be thoroughly planned 
in advance and so standardized that the 
increasing length of haul or varying 
grades will be taken care of promptly 
and without involving any special prob- 
lem. At no time should transportation 
be the limiting factor with respect to 
output, and it should provide a constant 
supply of cars for every loader em- 
ployed in the mine. 

There are minor problems to be solved 
from day to day, but the major problems 
should be worked out far in advance. 
It is a noticeable fact that mines having 
well-organized systems of transportation 
seldom ask for stock shipments of equip- 
ment or supplies, but place their orders 
far enough in advance so as to secure 
exactly the character of equipment re- 
quired and at the time it is actually 
needed. The demand for stock ship- 
ments often results in the acceptance of 
equipment that may tide over an emer- 
gency but creates high operating and 
maintenance costs later along. 


Not ALWAYS EXPEDIENT 


It is not always expedient to work out 
a transportation system in advance that 
will suffice for the entire life of a mine, 
but it is in the interest of economy to 
apply a definite system and adhere 
strictly to it until such a time as a com- 
plete reorganization is warranted. It is 
never good practice to add to a haulage 
system year by year without regard to 
what has already been done or without 
considering its effect on future problems 
which, because of the progressive char- 
acter of coal mining, will always be com- 
ing up. 

The haulage system for any mine 
should receive careful study for im- 
mediate as well as future requirements 
and a definite arrangement decided upon. 
That decision should then be adhered to 
absolutely until it is proved that a new 
one is warranted because of conditions 
that could not be anticipated, or the sub- 
sequent development of equipment that 
will fully warrant a new arrangement. 
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At many mines equipment is in use that 
is very expensive to operate and will 
only pay dividends in the scrap pile. 
This may be due to its inefficiency, or, 
perhaps it does not fit into the existing 
method of operation. 

The time is fast approaching when the 
coal industry will demand studied meth- 
ods and known values in all its various 
ramifications, and obsolete and inefficient 
equipment will be thrown in the discard 
and replaced by such devices as economic 
facts demand. 


UNDERGROUND LOADING 
From the 
Engineer’s Viewpoint 
By Dovuctas C. CORNER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


T THE present time an engineer 

who would recommend hand steel 

or even piston drills for a shaft 
sinking job would be considered hope- 
lessly out of date, so the modern engi- 
neer buys hammer drills of the latest 
and fastest type and the shaft sinking 
crew goes after the job in a business like 
manner. In other words, hammer drills 
are standardized equipment for shaft 
sinking work. 


Beset WITH DIFFICULTIES 


What about mechanical loading? Have 
these machines been adopted and stand- 
ardized to their work as rock drills have? 
No. Not to the same extent for they are 
younger and beset with greater difficul- 
ties in their application, and as in other 
lines they have been misapplied. “The 
boy has been sent to do the man‘s work” 
but almost invariably the loader has 
proved its worth and the wisdom of the 
purchasing company. It has saved money 
and increased production, especially dur- 
ing periods of labor shortage, and this, 
notwithstanding the fact that the loader 
is always put in a place in the mine 
where it is hardest to keep men. 

The day of-underground loading stand- 
ardization is at hand. At no time have 
machines for all classes of loading been 
in such urgent demand. At present tun- 
nel jobs are scarce that have not adopted 
mechanical loading and in that respect 
civil engineers are exceeding mining en- 
gineers in initiative, possibly because the 
time element enters more forcibly into 
their problem. 

In six months there will not be a min- 
ing company with a sizable development 
drifting program that will not use some 
mechanical means of loading the ad- 
vance of their urgent headings, unless 
immigration laws are modified, or they 
stop developing. True, there are many 
problems to consider, such as track 
gauge, size of drifts, clearance on turns, 
grade, power available, ability to cage 
for transfer to another level, etc. But 


nevertheless, there is now a scraper or 
loader that will work under the most 
exacting conditions, that will do the dirty 
work efficiently, and it is urgently needed 
in many cases. 


WHEN ENGINEER IS LUCKY 

Think what it would mean to map out 
a drifting or tonnage program and ex- 
ceed it. Exceed it! As conditions are 
now, if an order is given to drive an en- 
try or drift, and the work is started 
within the following two months, the 
engineer is lucky. At this time execu- 
tives and engineers should have their 
salaries halved or quartered, for that is 
the present proportion of development 
work being done, or tonnage produced, as 
compared to normal conditions, and 
through no fault of theirs. In fact, they 
are working harder than ever. Drifts 
that are urgently needed should progress 
from three hundred to five hundred feet 
per month, and do it every month. This 
can be accomplished by standardizing on 
either scrapers or loaders and sticking to 
it. It does not matter what system or 
kind of device is decided upon, the big 
factor is how much sincerity and pep is 
put into the problem. The best plan to 
follow is to have the company’s mining 
engineer, superintendent, master me- 
chanic, and another practical ground 
man who can be developed into a loader 
boss, spend a week, or longer at a prop- 
erty or group where mechanical loading 
is standardized, and make a report of 
their observations. Such a trip is the 
best investment a mining company can 
make, and the resulting report should be 
followed closely, and if equipment is pur- 
chased, these men should be charged with 
its successful operation. 


Every machine is honestly built, but 
unfortunately, many installations have 
been made without the mining company’s 
whole hearted support, or at least with- 
out their continued interest and effort 
over a long enough period to warrant the 
device’s successful performance. Usu- 
ally this happens in the case of a small 
company who bought without carefully 
considering their requirements, and acted 
as though their obligation ceased after 
signing the purchase order. On the other 
hand, where a company has bought sev- 
eral machines, after careful considera- 
tion of their mines’ requirements, and 
machines’ possibilities, and have given 
the machines their whole hearted inter- 
est and cooperation, the installations 
have invariably been successful. 


NUMBER IS GROWING 


Today some few mines are 100 per- 
cent mechanical as regards loading; a 
far greater number than is generally 
realized are 40 percent, and that num- 
ber is growing. Tomorrow mechanical 
loadin: is going to be recognized as an 
established part of standard mining 
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practice, or a number of our largest 
properties will have to shut down for 
want of development work or tonnage. 

It is customary for many of our older 
mining engineers to tell about their suc- 
cess with cooperation, or their “way with 
the men,” but it should be remembered 
that in those glorious days there were 
two men for every job, whereas, now, 
there are three jobs for every man. And 
even then they never succeeded to the ex- 
tent of making a man really like to 
shovel, or of wanting his son to become 
a shoveler. Instead, there was gener- 
ally some big “mucker” as a lead man 
and the rest of the crew had to keep up 
with him, or lose their jobs, and there 
was usually another man on top or be- 
hind the pillar waiting to get it. In 
those days cooperation was often estab- 
lished by means of a long pointed sample 
pick in the hands of a burly shift boss. 

But nowadays, give a man a loader 
and he immediately becomes one of the 
company, its our loader and our mine 
from then on. There is a loader oper- 
ator in the Flat River lead belt, who has 
worked two shifts a day for nearly a 
year. He loads out two rounds per day 
in and 8 x 12 development drift. The 
round is shot a 4 p. m. and this operator 
comes on at 4:30, and mucks out fifty 
tons in two hours, in time for the drill 
men at 7 o’clock. They shoot again at 
4 a. m., and the same operator is back 
to do it once more. His chief worry is 
getting to and from his work, but he has 
been at it for a year, and likes, it, and 
incidentally, this drift is going faster 
and costing less than at any time since 
its start by hand methods several years 
ago. The reason is, that this particular 
company has standardized on mechanical 
loading underground and there is no 
doubt in their mind as to the efficacy 
of the step. 


UNDERGROUND LOADING 
From the 
Operator’s Viewpoint 
By H. G. WASHBURN 
Flat River, Wyo. 


URING THE past eight years or 
D>: the larger mining com- 

panies in many districts have 
been giving much attention and consid- 
eration to the use of machines for load- 
ing rock underground. The labor short- 
age during the period of the war, coupled 
with the urgent need for a maximum 
production served to stimulate interest 
in mechanical loading, and as a conse- 
quence some of the most successful in- 
stallations of the present day had their 
beginning about that time. The con- 


tinued shortage of labor in most of the 
mining districts during the past year or 
two has also served to keep alive the 
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work that had already been so well 
started, and as a result several efficient 
and dependable machines have been de- 
veloped for both drift and stop work. 


LocAL CONDITIONS GOVERN 


The choice of the type of machine for 
any operation depends largely on local 
conditions, and one of the larger, heavier 
type shovels that might do excellent 
work in a large roomy stope would be 
practically valueless either in a drift or 
in a small stope, while a light, easily 
movable machine in the latter case might 
give the desired result and be of little 
value in the large stope. 

After a careful study of the operating 
conditions, and after the type of shovel 
has been selected, the work of a suc- 
cessful operation has only been begun. 
Haulage systems must be changed in 
order to insure a more rapid handling of 
the cars. The mine cars must be given 
special attention so that a maximum ton- 
nage can be obtained. The system of 
drilling and breaking the ground often- 
times needs attention. The system of 
sending power to the machine must be 
well worked out so as to be easily ac- 
cessible and still not hamper the move- 
ment of the shovel from place to place. 
It may also be found necessary to change 
or strengthen many parts of the machine 
that develop weakness that is not appar- 
ent when the shovel is first started. 
Finally, an efficient operating crew must 
be developed, for without operators with 
the interest of the work at heart, the 
results obtained are indifferent. 


.  Grve Goop SATISFACTION 

Mechanical shovel installations in 
many mines, however, are now giving 
good satisfaction and at the same time 
making a saving in the cost of rock 
handled. They are also speeding up de- 
velopment programs that without the 
aid of the shovel would be next to im- 
possible under present conditions. No 
standard type of machine could be se- 
lected from such successful operations 
as many different types of mechanical 
shovels are being used with practically 
equal results. However, the fact must 
be recognized that with the present out- 
look for a continued labor shortage and 
the increasing difficulty of kecuring suit- 
able hand labor to perform the arduous 
task of shoveling, all operators must give 
eareful consideration to the use of ma- 
chines. In the development of new prop- 
erties especially, careful planning for 
the use of mechanical shovels is sure to 
result in increased efficiency and sub- 
stantial savings later on. 

It would therefore seem that it is more 
a question of getting the operators to 
fully recognize the value of the idea of 
mechanical shoveling, and if this can be 
done there is no question but that the 
development of suitable machines for 
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practically all conditions will only be a 
matter of time and the question of 
standardization will take care of itself. 


MINE RESCUE STANDARDS 
ARE OUTLINED 


HE BUREAU OF MINES has 
issued a technical paper entitled 
“Mine Rescue Standards,” by the 
Bureau of Mines. The paper contains 
the recommendations of a committee ap- 
pointed at the International Mine Rescue 
Standardization Conference held in St. 
Louis, Mo., in September, 1921. 

A standardized procedure in mine res- 
cue work after mine explosions and fires 
has long been needed, and the desira- 
bility of a certain degree of standardiza- 
tion of mine rescue apparatus has been 
generally recognized. The International 
Mine Rescue Standardization Conference 
was the outgrowth of a proposition made 
by the Hon. William Sloan, Minister of 
Mines of British Columbia, that the 
United States Bureau of Mines and the 
Department of Mines of British Colum- 
bia confer on the subject. It was de- 
cided to make the conference of inter- 
national scope, and, on the invitation of 
the Bureau of Mines, representatives of 
the mining departments of Great Britain 
and Canada were present. The confer- 
ence was attended also by well-known 
mine operators, state inspectors, mine 
safety engineers and experienced mine 
rescue men from the principal mining 
districts of the United States. 

George S. Rice, chief mining engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines, was made gen- 
eral chairman of the Mine Rescue Stand- 
ardization Committee. Sub-committees 
were appointed to deal with the follow- 
ing-named subjects: International mine 
rescue standards, rescue apparatus re- 
quirements and tests for permissibility; 
physiological effects in use of mine res- 
cue apparatus and methods for detection 
of dangerous gases; regulations for use 
of mine rescue apparatus in coal mines; 
regulations for use of mine rescue appa- 
ratus in metal mines. 

The technical paper now issued con- 
tains the report of various sub-commit- 
tees of the Mine Rescue Standardization 
Committee. These standards and rules 


. are not in any sense final, but are tenta- 


tive and subject to further consideration, 
amendment and correction. Accordingly, 
all persons with a practical knowledge 
of the subject are invited to send con- 
structive comments to any member of the 
committee or to the secretary, J. W. 
Paul, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
Do, 

Should a future international mine 
rescue conference be held, these stand- 
ards and rules and amendments will be 
submitted for consideration at such con- 
ference. 
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Technical paper 334 may be obtained 
from the Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


SAFETY WORK MAKES MARKED 
PROGRESS 

aera chapters of the Joseph 

A. Holmes Safety Association have 
been formed in 16 states, as fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania 9, Indiana 6, Virginia 
4, Michigan 3, New York 1, Tennessee 2, 
Colorado 1, North Dakota 5, Florida 2, 
Illinois 6, Montana 2, Alabama 1, Cali- 
fornia 1, Missouri 1, Washington 1, and 
West Virginia 1. Phases of the mining 
industry represented include bituminous 
and lignite coal mining, copper mining, 
gold mining, lead mining, salt mining, 
phosphate mining, and petroleum refin- 
ing. Individual membership of chapters 
is approximately 1,600 full members and 
70 junior members. Some of the chap- 
ters have women members. 

Chapters have been formed in the ma- 
jority of cases in connection with the 
first-aid and mine rescue training activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Mines of the De- 
partment of the Interior. Mining com- 
panies have cooperated in numerous in- 
stances with chapters in the furnishing 
of charter fee and first-aid supplies. 


PERMISSIBLE LOCOMOTIVE — The 
design, construction, inspection, and test 
for permissibility of a storage-battery 
locomotive outfit, intended for use in gas- 
eous mines, represents a large amount 
of work, first, on the part of the locomo- 
tive manufacturer, and, secondly, on the 
part of the Interior Department. De- 
tailed information of the first invesiga- 
tion of this nature is presented in Serial 
2449, by L. C. Ilsley, electrical engineer, 
and H. B. Brunot, junior electrical engi- 
neer, which may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


WAR DEPARTMENT STUDIES 
MINING INDUSTRY 

N THE EVENT of “another war,” 

the nation’s industries would be well 
fed with raw materials from the mines, 
if studies and preparedness activities 
being carried on by the War Department 
come into the light of their full aims. 
The farsight of the military is direct- 
ing a survey now being made of 23,000 
items of industrial production, the effort 
being to ascertain peace-time produc- 
tions and capacities of individual plants. 

The character of the studies indicates 
that ability of the mining industry to 
stand up under the severe strain of an 
abnormal demand for rush production 
will be gauged. It may be considered 
logical that plans will go one step fur- 
ther and devise means whereby whatever 
support might be necessary would be 
furnished. 
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EXPLOSIVES BULLETIN IS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


: BUREAU OF MINES has issued 
a bulletin entitled “Explosives, their 
materials, constitution, and analysis,” by 
c. A. Taylor and W. H. Rinkenbach, as- 
sistant explosives chemists. 

No complete work on explosives, their 
constitution and analysis, has hitherto 
beén published, state the authors of the 
bulletin. Several books that contain 
chapters on analysis do not cover the 
matter thoroughly. Methods that manu- 
facturers, testing stations and other 
agencies have developed to meet their 
own requirements have not been made 
public. 

Explosives are grouped in the bulletin 
as dynamites, black powders, propellants, 
detonators and primers. Some materials 
are used in practically all these groups; 
others in only one. To discuss all the 
materials that have been or that may 
be used and the methods for their identi- 
fication and qualitative determination is 
not feasible, but the methods described 
will probably suggest ways of examining 
new mixtures. 

The bulletin contains information re- 
garding the handling of explosive ma- 
terials; the properties and analysis of 
materials used in explosives; products of 
explosion; the thermochemistry of explo- 
sion; liquid oxygen explosives, etc. It 
may be obtained from the superintendent 
of documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at a price of 20 
cents. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 
The Link-Belt Company of Chicago 
and Philadelphia announce that Mr. L. 
M. Dalton has succeeded E. J. Burnell 
as manager of the Boston branch office. 


Clinchfield Navigation Co., Inc., have 
been appointed exclusive representatives 
in the United States of C. W. Kellock & 
Company of London and Liverpool—the 
largest brokers in the world for the sale 
and purchase of ships, steamers and all 
classes of vessel property. The firm of 
C. W. Kellock & Co. was founded in 
1820, and are brokers by appointment to 
the marshal of the admiralty division of 
the High Court of Justice; brokers to 
the oversea prize disposal committee, and 
valuers to the admiralty. 


Robert W. Johnson, the Pittsburgh 
representative of the Roberts & Schaefer 
Company, died Monday, May 28, 1923, 
after an illness extending over two 
years. Mr. Johnson’s period of service 


with this company dated from May, 
1916, 
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CURRENT GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


A 


of Interest to 


the MINING INDUSTRY 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Globe-Miami Mine Rescue Maneuvers; 
Approval system of the Interior Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Mines, as applied to 
permissible storage-battery locomotives; 
The metallurgical treatment of zinc re- 
tort residues; Dangers and treatment 
for carbon monoxide poisoning; Barite 
and ocher in the Cartersville, Georgia, 
district; Explosives used in March, 1923; 
Quarrying to obtain a uniform lime 
product; Fluorspar mining in the West- 
ern states; Explosion-proof coal-cutting 
equipments approved prior to January 1, 
1923; Survey of Pacific Coast petroleum 
products, part 2; Coal mine fatalities in 
April, 1923; Dry-cleaning of Wyoming 
coal screenings; Safety activities in coal 
fields; Potassium chloride in explosives; 
Advantages of powdered coal as a fuel; 
Nitro-starch as a constituent of explo- 
sives; Progress of investigations on 
liquid-oxygen explosives; Anhydrous 
aluminium chloride; fires in steamship 
bunker and cargo coal; Accidents at 
metallurgical works in the United States 
during 1921; Metal mine accidents in the 
United States during 1921; Permissible 
explosives, mining equipment and appa- 
ratus approved prior to January 1, 1923. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Production of secondary metals in 
1922; production of stone in 1922; Mica 
deposits of the United States; Mine 
products of gold, silver, copper, lead and 
zine in 1922 in Utah, Washington, Idaho 
and Arizona; The Coeur d’Alene dis- 
trict of Idaho; Phosphate rock in 1922; 
The Oatman, Arizona mining district; 
The iron industry in 1922; Possible oil 
and gas in Northwestern North Dakota; 
Production of lime in 1922; The mine 
production of gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zinc in Nevada in 1922; The Jar- 
bidge mining district of Nevada; New 
oil and gas map of California; Graphite 
in 1922; Platinum in 1922; Petroleum 
from 1919 to 1921. 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The cold working of copper; Etching 
reagents for alloy steel; Gases in metals; 
Platinum metals; Heat treatment and 
properties of magnet steels; Non-de- 
structive testing of wire rope; Steel for 
brinell balls; Fatigue tests of limestone; 


Production of hydrogen by the thermal 
decomposition of oil. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Coal 

Sales of Alberta coal promoted in 
Canada; Features of British coal export 
trade; British trade in bunkering fuels; 
British coal prices slightly weaker; 
British coal industry maintains high pro- 
duction figure; Prospects for American 
coal in Italy; Italy’s coal import trade; 
Spanish coal industry shows strength; 
The lower Silesian coke and by-products 
industry; Czechoslovakia’s coal produc- 
tion; French coal situation; Germany‘s 
brown coal resources; Coal situation in 
Chile; The Natal coal industry in 1922 
(South Africa). 

Minerals and Metals 

Foreign markets for United States 
iron and steel in March; Big drop in 
United States imports of pig iron for 
February; United States steel exports 
continue .cowing; Rise in United States 
pig iron imports for March; Canada— 
New rates on iron and steel products 
prepared; Britis. .vreign steel trade in- 
creases during April; Direction of 
British steel trade during first quarter 
of 1923; New trade with Spain antici- 
pated for Sheffield; Organization of the 
French iron and steel industry; Situa- 
t’on in the French steel industry; Metal- 
lurgicai conditions less favorable in Bel- 
gium; Price of Spanish ingots higher; 
American steel products in demand in 
Chile; Brazilian iron and steel markets; 
Mining conditions in Bolivia; Brazilian 
exports of manganese; Australian gyp- 
sum industry; Export of scrap iron from 
Chile prohibited; Iron and steel situa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia; German iron and 
steel prices; Reduced German export tax 
on certain metals; Austrian steel output 
for May; Italy’s pig-iron production in- 
creased by Ruhr occupation; The Polish 
iron industry; Activity of Latvian Metal- 
lurgical industry; Export of scrap metal 
from Soviet Russia; Markets for upper 
Silesian products; Copper production in 
Southern Africa. 


Petroleum 
American oil exports during March 
and April; United States imports of pe- 
troleum products for March; Canada— 
Change proposed in import duty on crude 
petroleuia. 
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OIL SHALE NOTES 


By Victor C. ALDERSON 


e C. KARRICK, of the Bureau of 

Mines, in Serial No. 2456 draws 

he an important deduction from his 

experiments in the distillation of oil 
shale as follows: 

“The results show that rapid distilla- 
tion of shales tends to produce large 
yields of crude oil having a high specific 
gravity (low Baume gravity), high melt- 
ing point, small percentage of light dis- 
tillate, low degree of saturation of the 
light distillate, and high carbon residue 
as shown by the Conradson test. An 
oil produced by rapid distillation will 
usually contain large amounts of dust 
and carbon particles in suspension, be- 
cause of the high velocity at which the 
vapors escape from the retort. The loss 
in refining such a crude oil will be high 
on account of its high content and un- 
saturated hydrocarbons and the presence 
of complex organic compounds containing 
nitrogen and sulphur, some of which 
seem to consist of essentially undecom- 
posed or partly decomposed bitumen, 
which is formed by the action of heat 
on the organic matter of the shale.” 

“When crude shale oil is produced by 
a slow rate of distillation the yield is 
less than at the fast rates, but the spe- 
cific gravity of the crude oil is low (high 
Baume gravity), the melting point is 


low, the percentage of light distillate in * 


the crude is high, and the light distillate 
is more highly saturated. The crude oil 
produced ,in this manner is practically 
free from dust and carbon particles, the 
carbon residue value is low, and the re- 
fining loss will be less than that of the 
rapidly produced oil. Oils slowly dis- 
tilled from shales are superior in odor 
and general appearance to those rapidly 
produced. They are in most cases clear 
and transparent, of a bright and notice- 
ably green color, and fluorescent.” 

“Although the rapidly produced oils 
are generally inferior in quality to those 
more slowly produced, this must not be 
taken to mean that they will necessarily 
yield a lower ultimate amount of re- 
fined products. As a matter of fact, if 
proper refining methods are used it ap- 
pears that the rapidly produced oils, if 
they are properly produced, may yield 
as large an amount of finished products 
as the slowly produced crudes.” 

* ~ * 

“Cracking” processes to increase the 
yield of gasoline have been so numerous 
and so impractical that refiners are in- 
clined to scoff at them. Yet informa- 
tion comes from France that the Seigle 
process is a pronounced success. It has 
received the favorable consideration of 
the French government, has withstood 
the critical examination of experts, and 
appears successful. It is reported to 
produce gasoline from crude petroleum, 


shale oil, heavy oil products and even 
residues. It is said that the gasoline is 
produced in one operation, the yield is 
high, and the gasoline produced is per- 
fectly dissolved in alcohol—a fact that is 
of importance in the production of com- 
posite motor fuels. 

According to Capt. E. de Hautpick, the 
noted European oil geologist, the world’s 
production of oil to date has been dis- 
tributed approximately as follows: 


North America ...... 64.31 percent 


Asia and Oceania.... 4.42 percent 

South America ....... 0.43 percent 


Renewed attention is being given to 
the production of carbon black from 
shale oil. Numerous experiments are 
under way in Colorado looking to the 
commercial production of carbon black. 
The steady demand and satisfactory 
price for carbon black in the industries 
may make its production feasible. The 
Rio Blanco oil company is soon to erect 
a plant for the special purpose of manu- 
facturing carbon black from White River 
shales The Schuyler interests in Colo- 
rado are reported to have a successful 
process. The development of the produc- 
tion of carbon black will be watched with 
interest by those interested in the oil 
shale development as it may open a new 
and valuable field for the use of oil shale 
products. 

* * * * * 

At the international congress on 
liquid fuels recently held in Paris, more 
attention than ever before was given to 
oil shale. Important papers were pre- 
sented by Admiral Philip Dumas and 
E. H. Cunningham-Craig on the general 
aspect of the subject. M. Braunschweig 
estimated the available supply of oil 
shale in France at 50,000,000 tons, half 
of which is Basin d’Autun and the rest 
in Allier, Ardeche, Var, and Basses- 
Alpes. M. de Jarny described the shales 
of Esthonia, Major Veyrier those of 
Syria, and M. Cambrai those of Autun. 

* * * * * 


F. B. Parkinson, Consulting Engineer 
for the Orange River Oil Shale Syndi- 
cate, South Africa, recently reported 
that development of the deposits of the 
company on 1387 acres only would yield 
2%, million tons of oil shale or eight 
million gallons of oil and 20 million gal- 
lons of ammonia. 

* * * * * 

The South African Lubricants and 
Chemical Works is planning to erect an 
oil shale plant of 250 tons daily capacity 
on its property in Impendhle district, 
Natal, South Africa. If results are 
satisfactory, the throughput will be 
doubled. 


The development of the oil shales in 


North Soghalien presents a new fea. 
ture. The Japanese government is keenly 
interested in securing a domestic suppiy 
of oil. 
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SEEK NEW SOURCES—FEfforts to 
develop new sources of supply of rare 
minerals in the United States are coming 
to the fore among activities of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. The rare and precious 
minerals experiment station of the Bu- 
reau at Reno, Nev., is concentrating on 
sources for platinum, chromite, zirco- 
nium, nickel, tin, vanadium, tungsten and 
cobalt. Indication of the extent to which 
facilities of the station are being di- 
rected along this line is found in a recent 
report showing that 87 samples in 39 lots 
from 10 states were tested during the 
course of one month. 
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1,444,174—H. H. Ernst, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1923, assigned to Roberts & 
Schaefer Company. 

CoaL CHUTE AND APRON, for use in 
connection with storage and supply bins 


elevators and the like. It has for its 
object to provide improvements in the 
mechanism for controlling the discharge 
of the contents of such bins and particu- 
larly relates to an improved means for 
controlling the radial apron, chute or 
feeding means which delivers material 
discharged from such bin. A particular 
object is to provide a sway apron or 
chute which may be swiveled and which 
may be used in combination with an 
undercut gate. 

1,444,195—R. G. Lawry, Chicago, IIL, 
February 6, 1923, assigned to Roberts & 
Schaefer Company. 

METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR SCREEN- 
ING COAL, in which the impurities are 
removed while the coal is being screened 
and separated according to size and then 
delivered according to size into a divided 
weighing hopper from which it may be 
directly discharged into the railroad cars. 
The process consists in separating the 
coal into two or more classes then re- 
moving impurities and weighing the en- 
tire quantity of coal as a unit minus the 
impurities. 

1,444,830—M. L. Caretti, Pittsburgh, 
February 6, 1923. Mrine Car CHECK 
K 


1,444,278—W. R. Scott, R. Dubinski 
and P. B. Magidson, Nokomis, IIl., Feb- 
tuary 6, 1923. MINERS’’CAP AND LAMP 
ATTACHMENT. 
1,444,552—C. M. Nokes, Salt Lake 
City, February 6, 1923, assigned to the 
Eureka Metallurgical Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
_ FLOTATION PROCESS, comprising first 
intimately mixing in a finely divided 
state sodium sulphide and a solid hydro- 
carbon and thereafter adding the mix- 
ture to the ore pulp. 

1,444,752—E. O. C. Ord, Berkeley, 

Calif, February 6, 1923. 
_ GoLD PAN, provided with a rib extend- 
ing transversely of the pan and separat- 
ing the same into two chambers, the said 
rib being in the form of a flattened wedge 
having its ends flared outward to form 
concave ears, said rib terminating in a 
shovel blade at one side of the pan, and 
a handle extending outward from the 
other end of said rib. 

1,444827—S. F. Bridwell and J. F. 
Kennedy, Terre Haute, Ind., February 
13. 1928. 

ConTROLLING System For MINE BLAST- 
ING OPERATIONS, whereby an operator 
located outside of the mine can select 
and fire a shot in any one of a number 
of previously prepared rooms. The in- 


CONDUCTED BY JOHN BOYLE, Jr. 


vention consists of a transmitter located 
in the power house, a receiver located in 
the mine connected to the transmitter to 
move in synchronism therewith, said re- 
ceiver adapted to select and close any 
desired circuit of a plurality of circuits 
leading to the cartridges in the various 


rooms. 

1,444,848—J. H. Miller, McDunn, W. 
Va., February 13, 1923. MIneE Car Door. 

1,445,042—J. P. Ruth, Jr., Denver, 
Col., February 13, 1923. 

FLOTATION APPARATUS, comprising a 
plurality of units, each consisting of an 
agitating compartment and a separating 
compartment, the former having an over- 
flow into the latter, and an overflow into 
the contiguous agitating compartments 
of the adjacent units independent of the 
overflow into the separating compart- 
ment. 

1,445,084—J. F. Joy, Pittsburgh, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1923, assigned to Joy Ma- 
chine Co. 

CoaL LOADING MACHINE, including a 
wheeled truck, a hopper mounted thereon 
for horizontal rotation, a conveyer to 
move material from a point adjacent the 
ground into said hopper and mounted to 
swing horizontally, a second conveyer 
rigid with said hopper to discharge ma- 
terial therefrom into a pit car and means 
to horizontally swing the first conveyer, 
constructed to rotate said hopper and 
horizontally swing the second conveyer 
when the first conveyer is restrained 
from swinging. 

1,445,085—J. F. Joy, Pittsburgh, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1923, assigned to Joy Machine 
Co 


MINING APPARATUS, having special 
reference to an improved method and 
apparatus for forming ventilating cross 
cuts in room and pillar mines and an 
improved stopping for said cross cuts. 
The machine comprises a threaded cone- 
shaped wedging element adapted to be 
screwed into the material with its small 
end in advance, and a cylinder surround- 
ing said element provided with bits to 
form a core to be split by said element. 

1,445,086—J. F. Joy, Pittsburgh, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1923, assigned to Joy Machine 
Co. 

DriL1, forming shot holes in coal veins 
and having for its object to produce a 
“one-man electric coal drill” by incorpor- 
ating protective and powder conserving 
features which permit the use of light 
parts. There is provided a force feed 
drill of telescopic construction so as to 
occupy a minimum amount of space 
lengthwise, permitting the use of a full 
length bit. 

1,445,087—J. F. Joy, Pittsburgh, Feb- 
oer 13, 1923, assigned to Joy Machine 

0. 


CoaL LOADING MACHINE, including a 
pair of diverging arms pivotally secured 
to a wheeled support and having their 
widely separated ends connected by a 
transverse member, a conveyer supported 
upon the transverse member and means 
for moving said diverging arms laterally 
relative to the support. 

1,445,088—J. F. Joy, Pittsburgh, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1923. 

GATHERING MECHANISM for coal load- 
ing machines, having a gathering arm 
construction with particular provision 
for yieldably or pivotally mounting the 
finger member of the gathering arm so 
as to insure movement thereof without 
obstruction over irregularities of the 
mine floor. 

1,445,230—E. C. Morgan, Chicago, IIl., 
February 13, 1923. 

MINING APPARATUS, especially in- 
tended for handling material which may 
be found at the roof of the mine cham- 
bers. Supplemental mechanism is 
mounted adjacent the roof adapted to 
receive material only from the roof above 
the rang of operation of the principal 
dislodging mechanism. 

1,445,332—J. N. London, Butler, Pa., 
February 13. 1923, assigned one-half to 
G M. Crawford. 

CoaL LOADING MACHINE, for gather- 
ing coal where a straight wall cutter 
has been employed to loosen the coal. 
The machine can be used to gather the 
coal on any point of the mine floor, in- 
cluding corners and along straight walls 
or faces. 

1,445,989—W. O. Borcherdt, Austin- 
ville, Va., February 20, 1923, assigned 
to New Jersey Zinc Company. 

FLOTATION PROCESS, containing col- 
lodial constituents, comprising separat- 
ing the same from the mineral pulp by 
preliminary froth flotation treatment 
and thereafter subjecting the pulp to a 
flotation operation. 

1,446.191—N. D. Levin, Columbus, 
Ohio, February 20, 1923, assigned to 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

CUTTING CHAIN, comprising a block 
link having an aperture therein. and a 
cutting tool having a shank slidable in 
said aperture and a rotatable cam 
adapted to engage said shank to clamp 
the tool in adjusted position. 

1,446,314—J. F. Myers, Canyon City, 
Col., February 20, 1928, assigned to New 
Jersey Zine Company. 

FLOTATION PROCESS, using a hydrogel 
of copper. 

1,446,340—W. T. Ferquson, Beckley, 
W. Va., February 20, 1923. MrIne Door. 

1,446,375—W. O. Borcherdt, Austin- 
ville, Va., February 20, 1923, assigned to 
New Jersey Zinc Company. 

FLOTATION Process for oxidized ores, 
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containing colloidal constituents, in 
amounts sufficient to inhibit effective sul- 
phidizing of the oxidized metalliferous 
minerals and flotation thereof, which 
comprises removing a portion of said 
colloidal constituents and then sulphidiz- 
ing said oxidized minerals to the extent 
desired, and thereafter separating by 
flotation. 

1,446,376—W. O. Borcherdt, Austin- 
ville, Va., February 20, 1923, assigned to 
New Jersey Zinc Company. 

FLOTATION PROCESS, which comprises 
adding to the mineral pulp a_ small 
amount of a colloid, which of itself pos- 
sesses the property of inhibiting the flo- 
tation of one mineral species of the pulp 
while permitting the flotation of the 


other. 

1,446,377—W. O. Borcherdt, Austin- 
ville, Va., February 20, 1923, assigned to 
New Jersey Zinc Company. 

FLOTATION PROCESS, which comprises 
subjecting the concentrate to a defloccu- 
lation treatment for deflocculating the 
colloidal constituents and forming a con- 
centrate pulp containing the said con- 
stituents in a deflocculated condition and 
thereafter separating by hindered set- 
tling. 

1,446,378—W. O. Borcherdt, Austin- 
ville, Va., February 20, 1923, assigned to 
New Jersey Zine Company. 

FILTRATION OF ORE PULPS containing 
colloidal matter, which comprises dis- 
persing normally flocculated colloidal 
matter in the ore pulp, separating the 
dispersed colloidal matter from the ore 
to an extent sufficient to substantially 
reduce the filtration inhibitory effects, 
and thereafter subjecting the remaining 
ore pulp to filtration. 

1,446,584—W. C. Richey, Denver, Ce!., 
February 27, 1923. 

BRAKE MECHANISM for coal or ore car 
tipples, comprising parallel bars, a metal 
plate connecting said bars, said bars hav- 
ing inclined ends and resilient inclined 
cam tracks on the underside of said 
brake near the end. 

1,446,965—T. J. Davis, Duquesne, Pa., 
February 27, 1923. 

SINTERING GRATE, having swinging 
grate bars adapted to automatically dis- 
lodge any clinker or other substances 
clogging the grate. 

1,447,006—L. M. Barker, 
Ariz., February 27, 1923. 

FLOTATION PROCESS, which consists in 
diffusing an oily reagent in the form of 
a thin liquid film formed across the 
reticulations of a finely reticulated ma- 
terial. 

1,447,071—C. Giesecke, Bad, Haps- 
burg, Germany, ‘February 27, 1923. 

AGGLOMERATING FINE ORE AND FUEL 
IN SHAFT FURNACES, which consists in 
heating the same by means of reducing 
gas admitted at a point near the surface 
of the material and below the same at a 
temperature insufficient to materially 
sinter the material and reoxidizing the 
ore after it has rassed the combustion 
zone by means of hot air rising in oppo- 
sition to the ore. 

1,440,533—C. G. Fink, New York, Jan- 
vary 2, 1928. Assigned to Guggenheim 
Bros. 

ROASTING FURNACE in which the hearth 
is made of an alloy of iron and chromium 
containing about 33 percent to 36 per- 
cent of chromium. This alloy possesses 
excellent heat conductivity. 

1,440,789—E. C. Morgan, Chicago, IIl., 
January 2, 1923. 

MINING MACHINE of the core-cutting 
type, combined with dislodging mechan- 
ism and conveyer apparatus. The ma- 
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chine successively removes sections of 
the material from its native bed by the 
rotation of a loop core cutter in a hori- 
zontal direction about an upright axis, 
and, by forcing the material thus re- 
moved, from the position it occupied in 
its native bed, by a follower which 
swings about the same axis as the loop 
core cutter, and which moves the ma- 
terial rearwardly onto a conveyer which 
carries it to a position where it may be 
transported from the mine. 

1,440,790—E. C. Morgan, New York, 
January 2, 1923. 

MINING AND LOADING MACHINE for 
severing coal or other material from its 
native bed and for transferring the 
severed material to a position to be 
loaded into a car. The core-cutting 
mechanism has an unobstructed core 
opening therethrough. The transferring 
mechanism has a receiving portion lo- 
cated above the axis of movement of the 
core cutting mechanism and means are 
provided for moving the severed mate- 
rial upwardly from the position it oc- 
cuvied in its native bed into position for 
discharge onto said receiving portion of 
said transferring mechanism. 

1,440,791—F.. C.. Morgan, New York, 
January 2, 1923. 

MINING AND LOADING MACHINE where- 
by material is completely severed from 
a mine wall and then moved backwardly 
from the mine wall into position to be 
loaded. The transferring mechanism 
comprises a flexible receiving trough and 
means for positioning said flexible trough 
beneath the severed material. 

1,441,003—John Knox, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., January 2, 1923. Assigned to 
Arthur S. Dwight. 

SINTERING MACHINE of the type hav- 
ing a series of traveling grate sections 
or pallets upon which the fine ore is de- 
livered for roasting. The purpose of the 
invention is to make it possible to indefi- 
nitely increase the length of the upper 
track and yet secure the return by grav- 
ity of the empty pallets to the lifting 
snrockets without increasing the diame- 
ter of the sprockets. This is done by 
giving to the uvver track a sufficient up- 
ward inclination from the feed to the 
discharge end to permit the empty pal- 
lets after discharge to return by gravity 
to the foot of the lifting sprocket wheels. 

1,441,165—E. W. Myers, San Fran- 
cisco, January 2, 1923. 

MACHINE FOR SCOURING PULP OF PUL- 
VERIZED OrE. A steam spray puts the 
nulp in violent motion with the resu't 
that the particles strike against the side 
walls of the unit, thus resulting in an ef- 
fective scouring action which is promoted 
hy the expansion of the particles from 
the heat imparted by the steam. 

1.441.560—A. H. Conners, Mullan, 
Idaho, Januarv 9. 1923. 

FLOTATION APPARATUS in which the oil 
and pulp are commineled at a local or 
initial point in the cell. thus preventing 
unnecessary spread of the oil on the sur- 
face of the water. by insuring a prover 
mixture of the oil with the rangue be- 
neath the water surface. In this manner. 
in connection with the aerating appa- 
ratus in the cell. the bubbles are formed 
and rise to the surface with the mineral 
narticles. and then are conveyed to the 
Javnders in the usnal manner. 

1.442.186—FE. A. Snrerry, Tientsin, 
China. Januarv 16. 1923. 

CONCENTRATING TARTE comprising 2 
rigid base. above which is mounted 
vanning frame suvnorted hv twisted 
eprines of sheet metal or similar ma- 
terial havinoe snfficient elasticitv. The 
twisted springs readily permit motion in 
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any direction horizontally but prevent 
vertical motion. A concentrating table 
is positioned above the vanning frame 
the lower end being mounted at a single 
central point on the frame and the upper 
end being connected with the frame by 
adjustable means for varying the inelj- 
nation of the table either transversely or 
longitudinally. 
1,442,192—J. Tallon, 
Calif., January 16, 1923. 


PLACER MINING MACHINE adapted to 
be used in the desert and in other places 
where what is known as dry placer min- 
ing is or can be conducted; is adapted 
to be transported from place to place and 
to be hand operated. 

1,449.199—H. R. Wahl, Chicago, Jan. 
uary 16, 1923. 

HYDRAULIC SEPARATOR having means 
for the separation of slimes from the 
crushed ore and the dehydration of the 
separated coarser sands by a single con- 
tinuous operation. Means are provided 
for concurrently separating and dehy- 
drating the ores before their discharge. 

1,442,306—D. E. Stonebraker, Park 
City, Utah, January 16, 1923. 

O1L FLOTATION APPARATUS in which 
the tanks are arranged in stepped forma- 
tion, the depths of said tanks decreasing 
toward the lowermost tank. Skimming 
means arranged transversely of each 
tank for wiping the foam from the upper 
surface of the tanks, and troughs ar- 
ranged to receive the foam from the 
skimming means. 

1,443,344—C. T. Chapman, 
Haute, Ind., January 30, 1923. 

CuTTER HEAD FOR COAL DRILLs, which 
includes a screw conveyer body portion, 
with a plurality of removable bits, which 
bits are reversible and identical. 

1,448,607—C. Allen, El Paso, Texas, 
January 30, 1923. 

LAUNDER for carrying out a method of 
conducting material in a dewatered state 
to a place of use so as to divert substan- 
tiallv all material when it exceeds the de- 
sired degree of dilution. which consists 
in flowing the material down an inclined 
launder having a gap in its bottom 
through which the material is discharged 
when it is of a predetermined degree of 
dilution, and arranging the launder at 
such an inclination and proportioning the 
size of the gap as to cause the material 
to jump the gap when it exceeds the pre- 
determined degree of dilution. 

1.443.608—D. E. Bleakley, Oakland, 
Calif., January 30. 1923. 

CONCENTRATOR of the pan type and one 
which utilizes centrifugal force and an 
agitating movement; the obiect being to 
project the values by centrifugal action 
and then settle them by stratification. 

1.443.243—J. H. Hearding. Duluth, 
Minn., January 30, 

OrE MIXING PocKET whereby ores oF 
materials of like character may be inter- 
mingled and mixed to secure a uniform 
content without the necessity of any’ ad- 
ditional handling of the material other 
than that normally required. 

1.443.957—F Tubach, Dushore, Pa. 
January 30, 1923. 

MINE Door. 

1 442.882—H. Lydeard, Swindon, Eng- 
land. January 30, 19238. 

SAFETY MECHANISM FOR MINE CAGES 
having normally freely disnosed in 
euide member balls adapted to be brought 
into engagement with a guide rope 
such manner as to arrest downws 
movement of the cage upon failure of the 
supporting means. 
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Each Prest-O-Lite 
user looks to his 
nearest District 
Sales Office not 


The Test of Time 


In the years since Acetylene 
first became a commercial prod- 
uct, users of the gas welding 
and cutting process have been 
offered many substitute fuel 
gases. Unwarranted claims for 
these substitutes have failed to 
Stand the test of time and 
actual performance. 


SPr0st-OLite 


Dissolved Acetylene Service, 
from a small beginning has 


grown until it spans the conti- 
nent. New distributing stations 
are constantly being established. 


This growth results from aprod- 
uct and service that have been 
the logical answers to the stead- 
ily growing demand for a supply 
of fuel gas in portable form that 
is safe, convenient, economical 
and dependable. 


An inquiry to our nearest Dis- 
trict Sales Office will bring you 
information about our latest 
sales and service plans. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, INC. 


al action merely for arrange- 

cation. ments to adequate- 
Duluth, ly cover acetylene 

needs, but for help- — 

, ores or ful co-operation District Sales Offices 

be inter- and advice on any Atlanta Chicago Detroit New Orleans Pittsburgh 

uniform matter involved in Baltimore Cleveland Kansas City New York San Francisco 

f any ad- the use of acetylene. Boston Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphie Seattle 

jal other Buffalo Milwaukee St. Louis 
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DISSOLVED ACETYLENE, 


General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 30 E. 42nd St., NewYork City 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 

Works, Irvington, N. J. 
AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 

cago and New York. 
TRAMWAY 

CAB 

Ce., 1301 

AIR COMPRESSORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
x. ¥. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


ALTITUDE VALVE 
ial 
AMALGAMATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 


Lunkenheimer Ce., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

ARMATURES 

General Electric Co. Schenectady, 


ASSAYERS 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Cennellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohie. 


BAROMETERS 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 

mes Electric Co., Schenectady, 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 1! Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 

Hercules Pewder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder 934 King St., 
Wiluington, Del. 


BLOWERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
BOILER MOUNTINGS 
io. 


BOILER STOP AND CHECK 
VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulten Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BOILERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

BOXES, JOURNAL 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Penna. 


BREAKERS (Construction 


and Machinery) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 
BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAGES 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connells ville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros. Robert, Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CAR DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CAR AND CAR WHEELS 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

CAR-HAULS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CASTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, DRIVE 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 
Morse Chain Cvw., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Sixth Avenue, New 
or’ 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stonega — & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, 


=— Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Whelessle Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 

——— Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ‘Columbus, Ohic. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
R Co., W: 

Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
COAL WASHING PLANTS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 

Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cineinnati, 

Ohio. 


COILS (Choke) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Cot Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE. 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefér Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

CONTROLLERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 


= St. and 48th Place, Chicage 


CONVERTERS, COPPER 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Engineering Co., Hazleton. 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohie. 
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The Largest Producers 
Of Steam-Distilled 
Pine Oils, 


The Hercules Powder Co. is the larg- 


est producer of steam-distilled pine oil fi 
in the world. ‘>mperature 
Absolute chemical control of all oper- . instruments 


ations is required at our plants. We 
realize the necessity for uniformity in 
successive shipments of any flotation 
oil. Our naval stores organization is 
accomplishing this result. 


No effort is spared to make Hercmes | 
Pine Oils the best from the standpoint . 
of flotation operators who judge an oil 
by the profits per ton of ore treated. 


INDICATING 


fact that any tempera- 
| ture instrument bears the 
name of TYCOS is sufficient 
| assurance that it will give satis- 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. Joplin, Mo. 


San Francisco, Calif. St. Louis, Mo. 

am Salt Lake City, Utah Chattanooga, Tenn. | 

Semiackem. Al. faction on the application for 
which it is designed. Write for 

| General Industrial Catalog. 


Iaylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER NY. 
Theres a Tycos or Taylor Temperature instrument for Every Purpose 


Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gntral 


Gurney Ball Bearings 
Are Better 


Their Greater Load Capacity (for their size) 
than other bearings makes Gurneys best for 
replacement work. 


The new pressed steel separator, recently adopted 

after years of trial, adds the final touch that 

places Gurney Bearings in the foremost position. 
Let our Engineers assist you. 


Gurney Ball Bearing Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


YOU WILL FIND THEM 
EVERYWHERE— 


0-B Hangers do not find their way by chance 
into mines everywhere. 


Mining men have found by experience that 
they relieve themselves of trolley maintenance 
problems with O-B Hangers. Maintenance 
costs do not come back to stare electricians in 
the face. 


Specifying O-B comes as second nature to 


them—the period of investigation is past. 
They know. 


The Ohio IB Brass Co. 
Mansfield D Ohio, U. S. A. 


: 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, 


CRUSHERS, JAW AND 

GYRATORY 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CYANIDE 

—- Cyanamid Co., New York, 


Co., Milwau- 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
‘York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


BOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

DRAG LINES 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 
New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 
DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


en d Co., New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

tagersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
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DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver — Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, 
sagueneibdaead Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
H. R. Ameli Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Electric Co., Schnectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DRYERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 

DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Sogeies Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

DYNAMOS 

cane Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Milwau- 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
a and Halsted St., Chicago, 

EJECTORS 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Cae Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
a and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Cory Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


EMERGENCY TRIP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINE STOP VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
Co., Cincinnati, 


ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Co., 11 Broadway, 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co.,, Connellsville, Pa, 

ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, New 
York City. 

ENGINES, STEAM 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wi 
Ce., 11 Broadway, 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co., Ex- 
change, Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.'s 958 Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

EXPLOSIVES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Sanction Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
=" Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


FEEDERS, ALL TYPES 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FLOW METERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio. 

ROASTI 

Co., 

FURNACES, SMELTING 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


GEARS 
General Electric Co., 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN. 
ERATING SETS 
Mfg. Co., Milwan- 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GUY LINES 
Ww 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 


Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


HARDWARE 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwau- 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., W: 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Ingersoll- oy! Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


L ood 
HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, P: 


Ingersoll-Rand Broadway, 
New York City 


Lidgerwood Mfe. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS, (Room & Gather- 
ing) 


Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
ville, Il. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR & STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- . 
cago, Ill. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


alves and 


ERVICE, resistance to wear, their perma- 
nence in the line recommends them par- 
ticularly for use on Power Equipment. 

Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate; Check: Pop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and oad Non- 
return Valves. Engi ne Tri 
tive Accessories, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 58-H. 


me LUNKENHEIMER co. 


est 


862, 


DEPT. (29-195 LAFAYETTE St. NEw York  32-28-8 


Roebling 
Wire Rope 
for Mining 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Agencies and Branches: 
New York Boston Chicago 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Cleveland Seattle 
Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Safeguard | 
Life— Positive} 
in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 
struction— 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


or Bought. 


Write for Catalog 


Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 


4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 


chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


American Mine 


Canton, Ohio 


you can build your coal 
tipples without our 
assistance but if you do you 
will lose the benefit of our 
twenty years’ experience 
throughout every coal min- 
ing field on this continent. 


Have us build your complete 
plant and receive the most 
benefit from our specialized 
knowledge. 


Specialties 


Complete Coal Mining Plants 
Coal Tipples 
Cleaning of Coal by the Dry Process 


(Air Separation) 


We are equipped to test your coal 
on standard tables. 


ROBERTS AND SCHAETER CO. 


ENGINEERS a> CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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HYGRODEIKS 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 


INJECTORS 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

onis } a Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


one Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


We 
ons Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

«Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


N. 
Ge 
Williassapert W Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, il. 
JOURNAL BOXES 
J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 
KILNS (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 
KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 
LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
es Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Milwau- 


Co., Milwau- 


LAMPS (Carbony 
Electric Go., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 


American Zine, Lead & Smelting 


ng 1012 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Co "Col Ohio. 
rey Mfg. Co., jam 

Rebe & Co., Wrigley 


( 
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LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. ~ Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Wrigley 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, BALL, TUBE, ROD, 
COMBINATION 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

MILLS, STAMP 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
Mine Door Co., Canton, 
0. 


MINING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
ee Electric Co., Schenectadr, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
oe and Halsted St., Chicago, 


MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
ga and Halsted St., Chicago. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Ce., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

New York Ci 


MINING 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station. Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mime Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 
MINE SIGNALS 
Re Mine Door Co., Canton, 
0. 


MOTOR. CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 
Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 

NODULIZERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 


PERFORATED METALS 
ag Perforating Co., Chicago, 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., Wilmington, 


PICKING TABLES 


Jeifrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PIG LEAD 
Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
United Metals Selling Co. 42 


Broadway, New York City. 
PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE,GENUINE WROUGHT 
IRON 


A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PNEUMATIC TOOL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 


Co., Milwau- 


958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 


Broadway, 
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PUMPS, AIR LIFT 

PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Ingersoll-Rand. Broadway, 
New York City.” 

PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Co., 11 Broadway, 


PUMPS or avin) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


PUMPS, POWER 
Connellsville Mfg. Supply 


Co., Connellsville, P. 
Electric Co., “Schenectady, 


N 
PUMPS, POWER DRIVEN 
TRIPLEX AND QUIN. 
TRIPLEX 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


SAND 


New York City. 
New York City. 
PYROMETERS 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 
"New You Cy.” 
RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 
RAILWAY SCOOPS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


REDUCING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REGULATING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RELIEF VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Specialty 
Co., Fulton Blidg., Pa. 

REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 

Taylor Instrument Cempanies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

ROCK DRILLS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Ce., Den- 
ver, 


lo. 
Eleetric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 
Anaconda Copper Mining Ce., Rell- 


ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicage, ml. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
Roller Bearing Co., Canten, 


MILL MACHIN- 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwae 
kee, Wis. 


| | 
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CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 
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Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET = - NEW YORK 


Copper 


Cc Q’ 
Electrolytic 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 


D. W. McNaugher 
ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON :-: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 
8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING 


ACT 


HOFEMAN BROS. 


PA, 
Our — iminous Coal 
Up-To-Bite Expert Drill Runners. inquiries 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the 
U. S. Patent Office 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ROLLS, CRUSHING 

Traylor Eng & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


N. J. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


N. J. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 ee Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROTARY DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SCOOPS, RAILWAY 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
_ St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


Wis. 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


I. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, O. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Eng. & Mfg. Ce., Allen- 
tewn, Penna. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Denver Rock Drill Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

SHOVELS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

SELF-DUMP- 
ENG CAGES 


Til. 


SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


?_ ip t Co., Chi- 


Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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SPLICE, INSULATOR 

an Mine Door Co., Canton, 

SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 
— Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


COMPEN- 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

STEAM REDUCING 
VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEAM TRAPS 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
STEEL, REINFORCING 
— Mine Door Co., Canton, 
0. 


STOP AND CHECK VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 
Ironton Engine Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 


STRAINER 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SUSPENSICN BRIDGE 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SWITCHING CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 
& STRAIGHT STEM 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

THROTTLE AND ENGINE 
STOP VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TIPPLES 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE DESIGNERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TOOLS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 

Central Frog & Switch Coe., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

TRAMWAYS 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 

TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

TRAPS 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 
Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 

TRIPLE ACTING NON- 
RETURN VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TROLLEY FROGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohic. 


TROLLEY WIRE 

Anaconda Copper Mining Ce., Rell- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Ceo., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

TURBINES, STEAM 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
VALVES 
Ce., Cincinnati, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VALVES, 
1d Specialty 
“Co. Fulton Bl Bidg., Pa. 


WAGON LOADERS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth &t., 
Columbus, Ohie. 
R & 


WATER REGULATING 
VALVE 


Golden-Andersen 
Co., Fulton Bldg., 


WATER RELIEF VALVES 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The in unkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Ce., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


WHISTLES 
Ceo., Cincinnati, 


WIRE AND CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Ce., Rell. 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Roebling om The John A., Tren- 
ton, 

Williamsport Wire Kepe Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicage, ill. 


WIRE ROPE 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi: 
cago and New Yo 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ZINC ORES 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
1012 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


Sl 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
_ Chicago Perforating Ca 


A Leschen & Sons Rope Ce., ut. 
2 
: 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY, Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


‘ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout . Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont . — Quemahoning a Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


| 27 
a 
Bie 
7 
‘ 
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OFFICERS 
Siwney J. JENNINGS, President. 
Danie. B. WENTZ, First Vice-President. 
H. W. SHAMAN, S d Vice-Presid 
E. L. Dousny, "Third Vice-President. 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary. 


DIVISION STAFF 
K. C. Porntgr, Convention Manager. 
Geworce H. Baitey, Counsel. 
H. W. SMITH, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division. 
M. W. KRIgoH, Tax Division. 
EB. H. PULLMAN, Chief Publicity Department. 
Ina L. Smit, Editor, Mining Congress Journal. 
EB. R. Coomsss, Asst. to Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lorinc, San Francisco, Cal. 
as WELLS, Denver, Colo. 
I 


SIDNEY J. JENNINGS, New York City. 
DANIEL B. WsNTZ, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALBERT J. Nason, Chicago, IIl. 

Wm. H. Linosey, Nashville, Tenn. 
Cari ScuHouz, Charleston, W. Va. 

H. W. S#aman, Chicago, IIl. 

E. L. Doneny, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Huon Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rospert Linton, New York City. 

W. C. Dogaine, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Smwney J. JENNINGS Rosert LINTON 
Danie. B. WENTZ 


COMMITTEES 


COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


A. M. C. 
A. Cressy Morrison, 42d St. Bldg., New York City. 
urr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
115 Broadway, New York City. 
Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 


ty. 
— B. Wents, Land Title Blag., Philadelphia, 


M. & M. 

B. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
W: Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 

a in B. Thayer, 42 Bruadway, New York 
Eédwin.Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
“ae Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 

Pa. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
ro Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


‘ash. 
Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


gd. B. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
~— H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 


BE. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 

H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ey STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY. 

Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 
H. Foster = U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wasn 
ington, D. 
George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. 
nc OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
rge H. Crosby, Minn. 
D. C3 Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Oarl Scholz, Charleston, Va. 
8. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 
= Callbreath, American Congress, Mun- 
Bidg., Washington, D. 
Jonn T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayetie St., Denver, Colo. 
Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York 


. L. Cc. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
wush C. Butler, Chicago, Ml. 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923 


COAL EXPORTS 
Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washi . PD. C. 
Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Battery Pl., New York City 

O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
ity 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 


R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
Wm. - Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


N. 

= é Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 

ity, Utah 

R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

J, C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, U Utah. 

A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho 

E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
S. A. gy Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Carl — Professional Building, Charleston, 


w. 
A. H. pon Huntington, Va. 
Morton L. Gould, 701 trecaieal Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 


J. G. Brapigy, Chairman 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 


E. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., Security 


eles, Calif. 
George S. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
A. L. awe Texas Co., 17 Battery Pl., New York 


Cit 

H. Fr. “Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co., 45 Nassau 8t., 
New York City. 

Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 


York City. 
METALS 


as gg | Wells, 201 14th St., Denver, Colo., Gold. 
. ‘Richards, Leader- News Bldg., Cleveland, o., 


Baar Wallower, Joplin, Me., Zinc. 
. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway New York City, Cop- 


COAL 

J. G. Bradley, a River Coal & Lumber Co., 
Dundon, W. 

T. H. Watkins, Peanagtvente Coal & Coke Corp., 
New York City. 

E. W. Parker, Bureau of Informa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. G. McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 


8. D. "Werriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 


COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, 1110 Wrig- 
ley Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. H. Matthews, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Cc. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc. Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


Poa L. Stone, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. N. Y. 

D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, 


R. L. Adams, Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, II] 

Jas. Needham, 
Chicago, Tl. 


Genl. 


Mer., St. Paul Coal Co., 
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Underground Transportation 
Cc. E. Watts, Chairman 


Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineer, 447 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ss. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL 

G. H. Shapter, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

Joseph Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
F. pt Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


D. F. tate, General Manager, Connellsville Man- 
ufacturing & Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

E. A. Watters, General Supt., Hieks’ Coal Com- 
panies, Leechburg, Pa. 

J. Milliken, care Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Porter, Eastern Div., Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Frank S. Barks, President, Lincolm Steel & Forge 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment 
awet, St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 


* J. Fene, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
enna. 

R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., Fairmont, Va. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
urgh 

Cc. K. Witmer, Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

J. D. Martin, Chief Engineer, Hillman Coal and 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

County Coal Corporation, Lundale, 

R. K. Cheney, Supt. Mills, Sweet Steel Ps Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

A. S. Carr, Weir Frog Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. P. Buckwalter, Mgr., Ironton Engine Ca, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Crawford Machinery Co., Pitts. 
urge 

R. G. Crawford, American Frog & Switch Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. G. Davis, Cons. Engr., Wilkes-Barre, 

T. H. Edleblute, Edleblute Machinery ay Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

H. M. Standard Steel Car Co., Pitts. 


burgh, 
W. E. Farrell, Pres., Easton Car & Construction 
Co., Easton, Pa. 
G. Fear, Genl. Supt., Inland Collieries Co., 


"Harmarville, Pa. 

J. B. Forrester, Chf. Engr., United States Fuel 
Co., Hiawatha, Utah. 

R. L. Gillispie, Asst. Supt., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Steelton, Pa. 

W. K. Hansen, Genl. Supt., Hockensmith Wheel & 
Mine Car Co., Penn, Pa. 

Wm. A. Hill, Chf. Mine Inspector, Travellers In- 
surance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. C. Hohn, Trans. Engr., Hudson Coal Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 

F. W. Holcomb, American Frog & Switch Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Wm. P. Jones, Chickasaw, Pa. 

J. K. Landsdowne, Vice-Pres., Weir Frog Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John M. Lewis, Chf. Engr. Houston Coal & Coke 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Arthur Neale, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. E. Ostrander, Civil Engr., American Car & 
Foundry Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. H. Partington, Chf. Engr., Cincinnati Frog 
& Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. A. Reid, Mine Operator, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. H. Robinson, Supervising Mine Inspector, 


Pittsburgh, 
W. H. American Frog & 


Rubbe, Engr., 
Switch Co., "Hamilton, Ohio. 

Cecil W. Smith, Chf. Engr., Nason Coal & Coke 

Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


W. G. Srodes, Supt., Shenango Furnace Co, 
ae Pa. 
Chas. Steel, Genl. Sales Agt., Sweet Steel Co, 


Pa. 
Thomas H. Thompson, Mine Inspector, Kittanning, 


Pa. 
J. R. Ulrich, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Arthur White, Seminole, Pa. 
John Woodall, Conifer, Pa. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
D. J. Carroll, Chairman 
Carl om, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
us, 
J. M. Clark & Krebs, Charlesten, W. Va 
M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Stonega Coal Roda Coal 


A High-Grade Steam arid By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 


—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes 


Stonega Coke _ Roda Coke 


In extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 
A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 
Ash and Phosphorus 


BUNKER COAL 


SUPPLIED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Savannah, Ga.—Brunswick, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


STONEGA COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


SPARTANBURG, 8S. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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— Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 


Ss. 484 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, 

Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 

S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman 
Co., Chicago, Ll. 

E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, Il 

Edw. H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke Co., Brownsville, Pa. 

Newell G. Alford, Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Walter Calverley, Pres., Fayette Coal Corpn., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. W. en Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 
ver, 

= U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. 

G. W. Hay, General Manager, Consolidation Coal 
Co., Jenkins, Ky. 

A. P. Cameron, ‘<a Manager, Westmoreland 
Co., Irwin, 

J. F. Joy, Pres., Joy ‘Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Drainage 
Chas. H. Matthews, Chairman 


M. C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, 447 Chest- 
nut St., Lancaster, Pa. 

E. F. Austin, Manager, Mine Pump Dept., Dravo- 
Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Mining Engr., Nokomis Coal Co., 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ii. 

F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman 
Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company. 
Salem, Ohio 

Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of In- 
dustrial Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 


“Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
L. D. Tracy, Supt., U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


a, Ill. 

M. Spillman, ee Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. 

Henry E. Cole, Harris aint & Supply Co., 320 
Seeond Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Geo. A. Drysdale, Metallurgist, Midwest Engine 
Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Carl J. Fletcher, Vice-Pres., Knox Coal Mng. 
Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

J. R. Campbell, Chief Chemist, H. C. Frick Coke* 
Co., Everson, Pa. 

L. P. Crecelius. Engr., Cleveland & Western Coal 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

J. E. Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. D. Knight, 2207 Washington St., Charleston, 


Va. 

Herbert Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Scranton, Pa. 

J. S. O’Flaherty, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 
City. Mo. 

John Brunschwyler, Chief Engineer, Paint Creek 
Coal Mining Co., Gallagher, W. Va. 

Oscar Cartlidge, 1598 Leet St., Charleston, W. Va. 

Harold P. Dyer, General Manager, Vandalia Coal 
Co., Sullivan, Ind. 

George Watkin Evans, Consulting Mining Engi- 
neer, L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

C. L. ‘Harrod. Electrical. Engineer, Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Power Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. P. Heidenreich, Scranton Pump Co., Scranton, 


Pa. 

L. W. Householder, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
& Iron Co., Indiana, Pa. 

H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engr., H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Scottdale, Pa. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

J. A. Malady, J. Hillman Coal and Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. j 

Frank G. Morris, General Superintendent of Mines, 
Republic Iron and Steel Co., Sayreton. Ala. 
J. Nelms, General Superintendent, New Field 
By-Product Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 

D. H. Parker, General Superintendent, Clarkson 
Coal Mining Co., St. Claireville, Ohio. 

O. M. Pruitt, President, Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
L. Robinson, Vice President, Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. F. Roth, + E., E. E. White Coal Co., Glen 
White, W. 

L. BD. Rover, Fora Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Charles Straw, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

G. V. Woody, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


Ventilation 
C. H. Trix, Chairman 
J. H. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engr., Union Arcade 
Bldg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Z: ©. Gaskill, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont. 


W. Va. 
Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, Ala. 
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G. E. Lyman, Gen’! Supt., Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion, Glen Carbon, 

Cc. Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co.. 
Ebensburg, 

E. B. Wagner, * Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Witkes- 


Barre, Pa. 
H. Bert’ Wright, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Pocahontas, 


Va. 

E. N. Zern, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. H. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co., Portage, Pa. 

Robert Wallace, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., Poca- 
hontas. Va. 

Glogora Coal Co., Huntington, 


. Va. 

Joseph J. Walsh, Inspector, 14th Anthracite In- 
spection District, Nanticoke, Pa. 

— Chester, American Blower Co., Detroit, 

ich. 

H.. G.. Conrad,. General Manager, American Coal 
Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

R. Dawson Hall, Editor, Coal Age, 10th Ave. at 
36th New York, N. Y. 

R. M. Perry, Gen’l Supt., Moffat Coal Co., 504 Gas 
ard Flectrie Ride.. Denver. Goal’ 

R. B. Fleming, Evansburg Coal Co., Colver, Pa. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
Jas. Needham, Chairman 


F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American 
Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 
C. Law Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corpn., Cresson, Pa. 
Duncan, Jr., = W. G. Duncan Coal 
Inc., Green 
H. H. Elicins, Elm trove Mining Co. of Ohio, 
Lafferty, 
F. Nosh: ‘Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, Colo. 
John Jd. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Ch 
. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adamson 
M ite. Co., Aurora, 
Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, I!!. 
Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 
Engr., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. S. Testing Co., 
316 Hudson St., New York City 
J. W. Bischoff, West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 
Elkins, W. Va. 
George H. Morse, Gen’] Supt., Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. D. Smith, Gen’l Supt., American Coal Company 
of Alleghany County, McComas, W. Va. 
E. E. White Coal Co.,: Stotesbury, 
. Va. 


ae Morris, Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, 
a. 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 
Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
R. R.. Scranton, Pa 


W. A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa 


R. L. Kingsland, - Superintendent, P. & M. 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, III. 

L. C. Isley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bu- 
reau of Mines.) 

H. G. Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

Wm. Schott, Consulting Engr., Big Creek Coal 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 


G. pA Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
‘olo. 


H. F. Randolph, Cons. Engr., 2330 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse a & Manu- 
facturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, 
R. OA Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 
. Va. 


W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
ap, Va. 


J. _T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Readin 
Tron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 
w. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, II]. 
O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Mann- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. “a Nicht, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 


— Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas. 

riz. 

~— J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Birmingham, Ala. 
D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer Ana- 
‘au Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
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Mine Timbers 


R. L. Adams, Chairman : 
N. A. Barnhart, Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pg 
B. C. Collier, Cement-Gun Co., Allentown 
Geo. T. Stevens, Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va 
George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Wis. 
D. A. Stout, Mgr., Fuel Dept., Colorado Fuel @ 
Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
Chas. N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Ass’n., 1100 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
G._S. Rice, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


D. C. 
Dudley F. Holtman, National Lumber Manufae. 
turers Assn., Washington, D. C. 
A. C. Irwin, Portland Cement Assn., Chicago, 
Black Diamond Collieries Co., Coal 
ee 
Ww. L. ‘Affelder, . Asst. to Pres., Hillman 
2306 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
urgh, 
R. W. ye Cc. E., Empire Coal Mini 
Clearfield, Pa. 
J. R. Crowe, Jr., Pres., Crowe Coal Co., Henryetta, 
Ernest M. Merrill, 1402 Kanawha St., Charleston, 


= Va. 
J. R. Sha Gen’! Supt., Shoal Creek Coal Co, 
Wrigley "Bldg, Chicago, Il. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 

Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman” 

William b. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Ana- 
cunda Copper Company, Butte, Mont 

William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich, 

H. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bidg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Gerald Sherman, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Douglas, 
Ariz. 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr, 
Pickands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich, 

Shattuck Arizona Mining Co, 

Bisbee, 

Philip D. AVileon, Calumet & Arizona Mng. Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 

N. B. Braly, Genl. Mgr., North Butte Mng. Ca, 
Butte, Mont. 

Forest Rutherford, Cons. Met. Engr., 120 Broad. 
way, New York City. 


Mine Drainage 


Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman 
» C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co.. Globe, Ariz. 
W. N. Tanner, Mech. Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mont. 
oO. D. Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
ing, 
G. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaa- 
ee, 
at. Sides, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City 


Drilling Machines and Drill! Steel 
N. B. Braly, Chairman 
ae B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 
alif. 


Arthur Notman, care J. R. Finlay, 170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

oO. J. Egleston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

Cc. S. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commer- 
cial Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, Calif. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co. Ia- 
spiration, Ariz. 

cme H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, 


ass. 

Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iren Cap Copper 
Co., Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Mine Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United 
Verde Exten. Mining Co.. Jerome. Ariz. 

Frank Ayer, Genl. Supt., Moctezuma Copper Co, 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

,W. G. Scott, Sunerintendent, Coronado Mines, Ari- 
zona Copper Co., Ltd., Metcalf, Ariz. 

ap Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City 

H. T. Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Ch 
cago, Ill. 

R. A. Scott, S. Mgr., Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bruce Yates. Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 8. D. 

M. Van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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American 
Mining 
Congress 


Munsey Building 
Washington, D.C. 


Zhe OPEN FORUM: 


Practical discussions on machinery 
and materials used in mining will be 
a new and important feature of the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress in Mil- 
waukee, September 24-29. All of the 
manufacturers who exhibit their pro- 
ducts will be invited to send their most 
experienced engineers to participate 
in these discussions. During and after 
the meetings the equipment on exhibi- 
tion will be visited and inspected. 
Nearly all the more important articles 
used in mining will be available for 
study and demonstration. To obtain in 
any other way the information you can 
secure at this exposition, would take 
much more of your time and money 
than will a trip to Milwaukee next 
September. 


All mining men are invited to submit 
questions. on mine equipment for dis- 
cussion at these meetings. From the 
subjects sent in from the field, a pro- 
gram will be prepared and distributed 
in advance of the convention. The 
proceedings of these meetings, which 
will be published, will contain much 
valuable information, both for manu- 
facturers and operators. 


Send in questions ai once for discussion. 


Make your plans now to attend the 
Milwaukee Convention. 


September 24-29, 1923 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923—(Continued) 


Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 

Frank Ayer, Genl. Supt., Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. Seamon, Urili Efficiency Engineer, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, care J. R. Finlay, 170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mass. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 
George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
E.-M. Norris, Asst. Supt. = _— Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, 
R. R. Boyd, Asst. Mine Dept., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bis- 


bee, Ariz. 
T. K. Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
per Co., Miami, Ariz. 
Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 
E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananes 
My Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 
S. Calland, Managing Director, Compania de 
del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
exico. 
Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Warren, Arizona 
Stanley A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho 
John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz 
C. A. Lantz, Gen’l Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico 
7 R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
am, 
Thos. C. Baker, Fresnillo Unit, The Mexican 
Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 
W. V. DeCamp, Mine Supt., United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Arizona. 
F. H. Hayes, —_ Supt., Copper Queen Br., 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman . 


J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

Orr Woodburn, Safety First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ariz 

A. A. Krogdzhl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., Virginia, Minn. 

.Guy J. Johnson, Safety Engineer, Homestake Min- 
ing Company, Lead, S. Dak. 

Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration, Bisbee, Ariz. 

R. H. Seip, Néw Jersey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J. 


MINING EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT—Exclusive 
of “DREDGES” 


H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 


Robert E. Tally, Asst. Genl. Mgr., United 
Verde Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. Ww. — Ricker Machinery Co., San Fran- 

Cc. B. Lakenan, Manager, Nevada Cons. 
san Co., McGill. Nev. 
H. G. S. Anderson. Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neer, Bisbee, Ariz. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gen’l Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 

H. C. Bellinger, V. P., Chile Exploration Co., 120 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


H. T. Gracely, care Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, Ohio. . 
J. Lester, Pres., Kentucky Washed Coal Co., 
Greenville, Ky. 
A. care The Browning Co., Cleveland, 


"Ohi 

H. B. “Oatley, V. P., The 9 aed Company, 17 
East 42nd St., New York, 

George W. Tower, Jr., Asst. ot Cons. Mng. Engr., 
Chile Exploration Co., 120 Broadway, New York, 


N. 
J.C. Wheat, Dept., Industrial Works, 
s. Witteker, care Winston Brothers, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Mine Ventilation 


Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 

A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

. care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 

0. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
— N. Bell, Cons. Mining Engineer, Boise, 


F. L. —_ care General Electric Co., Schenec- 


Cc. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
1375, Butte, Mont. 

Walter C. Browning, Magma Copper Company, 
Superior. Ariz. 

F. W. MacLennan, Genl. Mgr., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz, 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 


H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio 
Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Cop- 
* per Company, Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

William Whaley, General Manager, Myers-Whaley 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

E. E. Whitely, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 

Douglas C. ee 1003 Federal Res. Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Chas. E. Decaeedd, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 


Mo. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

G. R. Jackson, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Negau- 
nee, Mic 

C. L. Kohlhaas, Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich. 

H. H. Talboys, Lake Superior Loader Co., Duluth, 

inn. 

Cc. L. Berrien, ‘Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 

Butte, Mont. 
Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 

W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 

Ira B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet 
& Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Superintendent, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona 
Copper Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

bas Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 


riz. 

T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 

Cc. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 


R. R. Hornor, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Clarksburg, 


Va. 
Dudley F. Holtman, National Lumber Mgrs, 
Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Gordon Murray, Mine Timbering Dept., Oliver 
Mining Co., Duluth, Minn. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 


L. 8. —_ General Mgr., Utah Copper Ce., Sait 
Lake City, Utah 

J. C. Dick,’ 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

H._H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho 

HL Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Dougias, 

riz. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecls 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

kL. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexice 

H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City 


Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 
Forest Rutherford, Chairman 


J. O. Ambler, Phelps Dodge Corpn., one Aris. 

Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-Pres., Chile 
tion Co., 120 Broadway, New York City, 
P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpa., 
Douglas, Arizona. 

Allan J. Clark, Sevt. of Mills, Homestake Mining 
Co., Lead, S. 

Harry A. oo. ‘Smelter Supt., Calumet & Ari 
zona Mining Co., Douglas, Aris. 

Arthur Crowfoot, Mill Supt. Phelps Dodge Corpa., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

F. L. Flynn, Toltec Club, El Paso, Texas, 

G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., Ex- 
Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ari 

Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of Mills, inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

A. Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., 


W. R. Gen’! Mer., American Smelting & 
Refining: ons 1112 Mills Bldg., El Paso, Texas. 

William Young Westervelt, Consulting Mang. Engr., 
522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 


Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 


Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland Cliffs Irom Ce, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
L. C. Graton, of Geology, Harvard 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 
MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenei Br., 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 
F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte, Montan 
Louis Reber, "Chief Geologist, "United Verde Cop- 
Branch, 
. B. Tenney, st pper 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Arizona. 
Morton Webber, 165 Broadway, New York . 
T. Skewes Saunders, Cons. Mining Engineer, La 
Mutua 525, Mexico, D. F. 
M. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., Bisbee, Ariz. 
J. Kruttschnitt, Jr., American Smelting & Re 
fining Co., Tucson, Arizona. 
Albert — Champion Copper Co., Paines- 
le, Mic 
W. Thomas, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 
C. Jenison, Geologist in Charge of Copper, 
Uv. Ms Geol logical Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 


Ralph Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohie * 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 
Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 


The 26th Annual Convention 


The American Mining Congress 
National Exposition of Mining Equipment 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
September, 24-29, 1923 
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Knowledge is Power 


HE shadows of decisions made in the legisla- 

tive, judicial and executive departments in 
Washington fall across every phase of mining. 
Most of these decisions are of vital importance to 
mining enterprises. 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 
brings to you each month a complete and compre- 
hensive survey of all legislative and departmental 
activities in Washington affecting mining. 


LEADERS of the industry use the pages of 
THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL to present their 
viewpoint relative to outstanding problems con- 
fronting the industry. These articles are of par- 
ticular value to all mining men. 


The EDITORIALS are a strong, fearless 


expression of the attitude of mining men in regard 
to public policy. 


SPECIAL MONTHLY ARTICLES devoted 
to Taxation, Transportation and Standardization 
give your operating men a direct contact through 
THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL with matters 
affecting their daily problems. 


Vigorous and well balanced, THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL renders service to you and to 
the industry. 


Keep In Touch With Washington 


READ 


The Mining Congress Journal 
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Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R..............cccceeccees 25 
23 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.................... 14 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Co.................... 23 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co.................... 13 
21 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co..................... 8 
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Irvington Smelting & Refining Works.................. 25 
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Mine 
Operators 
Executives 
Managers 
Superintendents 
Operating Officials 
Operating Men 


are invited to attend the 
26th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AND 
National Exposition of Mines 
and Mine Equipment 


OF THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


PUBLIC AUDITORIUM 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin September 24-29, 1923 


The Convention sessions will feature the 
discussion of the following topics: 
INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


To secure Industrial peace. 


STANDARDIZATION 


To develop mine efficiency. 
TAXATION 


To safeguard the mining industry. 


INTELLIGENT CONSERVATION 


To develop natural resources. 


DANGEROUS PATERNALISM 


To prevent nationalization of industry. 


SELECTIVE IMMIGRATION 
To maintain industrial progress 


AND 
The OPEN FORUM j;,-ussions devoted 


to solving Mine Equipment problems 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin September 24-29, 1923 
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Production Is Vitally Dependent Upon 
Regularity of Locomotive Service 


Jeffrey Mining and Tipple 
Equipment includes Coal 
Cutters; Drills; Pit Car 
Loaders; Electric Trolley 
and Storage Battery Loco- 
motives; Ventilation Fans; 
Coal Crushers and Pulver- 
izers; Elevators; Convey- 
ors; Combination Picking 
Tables and Adjustable 
Loading Booms, Screens, 
Car Hauls, ete. 


Tonnage rests upon the ability of the locomotives to deliver 
the required service. If the locomotives are laid up for 
repairs production lags—if they are frequently sent to the 
repair shop the cost in reduced tonnage is formidable. 


One of the reasons Jeffrey Haulage Locomotives are so 
popular in the anthracite and bituminous fields is their 
freedom from repairs. Here is a report from J. F. Cox, 
General Manager, The Bevier Coal Co., Clayton, Ky. 


“Our two Jeffrey Locomotives have been in service for 
over twelve years, and in that time the field coils have 
never been changed until now.” 


The design and construction of Jeffrey Locomotives are 
the product of over 30 years’ intensive study of mine haul- 
age conditions. That is why tonnage is kept at top notch 
where Jeffrey Locomotives are used. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 2222 Columbus, Ohio 
New Chicago, Pittsburgh, Montreal, 
858 McCormick Bldg. Rea Bidg., 622 Second Ave. Canada, Power Bldg. 
Locations of Other Jeffrey Sales Representatives 


Cleveland, Obio .828 Nat'l City Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich.......4535 Book Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal....H. W. Hellman Bldg. 
Denver, Colo. ........... 1751 Wazee Street Milwaukee, Wis.....M M. Bidg Charleston, W. V 914 Kanawha Street 


York, 
2008 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 


. & M. a... 
Ot. 606 Pontiac Bidg. Boston, Mass....... 141 Milk Street Scranton, Pa. ..518 Union Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


Sales and Service Stations 
Fairmont, W. Va....Fairmont Hotel Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa.....622 Second Ave. ferre Haute, 319 Cherry Street 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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